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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CAVE. 


THe debate on the Reform Biil was 
marked, not only by the breaking forth 
of all the covert hatred of reform which 
lurked amongits professed supporters, but 
by the promulgation of a set of doctrines 
on the subject of the distribution of 
political power, the triumph of which 
would amount to a sort of coup @état of 
Plutocracy. These doctrines issued from 
“The Cave,” and were enforced with 
reasoning so cogent that, according to 
the admiring 7%mes, it might actually be 
exhibited in the form of syllogisms. We 
do not know what is to be done against 
so awful an Avatar of the logical faculty 
as a logician who reasons in syllogisms, 
unless we could get M. Jourdain to 
encounter him with prose. 

Let us premise, however, that we 
criticise the doctrines of the Cave on the 
subject of the extension of the suffrage 
alone. The general liberality of its 
inmates we do not impeach, any more 
than the eminent ability of some of 
them, or the sincerity of their convic- 
tions. They fully intend and expect, 
we doubt not, when they have sown a 
good crop of Tory thistles to gather an 
abundance of Liberal figs. The services 
of their leader to the cause of national 
education, and the martyrdom which 
he endured in that cause at the hands 
of his present allies, will never be for- 
gotten, whatever his course may be 
hereafter. 

These doctrines were mainly pro- 
pounded in the form of attacks on a 
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position of Mr. Gladstone, who had 
produced a great sensation by saying that 
“every man who was not presumably 
“* incapacitated by some consideration of 
“ personal unfitness or political danger 
“was morally entitled to come within 
“ the pale of the Constitution.” 

It is clear from the limited measure 
of extension of the suffrage which Mr. 
Gladstone has since proposed, that he 
practically recognises the qualification of 
his principle as well as the principle 
itself. But by his assailants the belief 
in any moral title or right of persons, 
however duly qualified, and however free 
their admission may be from political 
danger, to be brought within the Con- 
stitution, is denounced as sentimental, 
chimerical, capable of being reduced to 
the most absurd consequences, and sure, 
if carried into effect, to lead to the most 
disastrous results. There is but one 
rational ground, it is said,—but one 
which any people but quacks or revolu- 
tionists will recognise—for admitting an 
unenfranchised man to the franchise. 
You must prove that you thereby make 
some improvement, or remedy some 
defect, in the political machine. And 
you must prove this, it is tacitly assumed, 
to the satisfaction of those who are 
already in possession of power, and whom 
you are asking to part with a portion of 
it‘to those who have none. 

We will take leave, in discussing this 
point, to discard the phrase, “ Rights of 
Man.” It carries with it historical 
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associations which are not favourable to 
the calm consideration of a question of 
political philosophy. We will only 
remark that if the “rights of man” are 
a “figment,” they at least showed them- 
selves capable when attacked—first in 
the case of the American colonies and 
afterwards in that of the French republic 
—of inspiring a resistance which was no 
figment at all. This observation is not 
out of place when, by way of proving the 
temperate wisdom of plutocratic govern- 
ment, it is suggested that, in order to put 
down democracy in the colonies, we shall 
proceed to take away from them either 
the responsible government which we 
have given them, or the universal 
suffrage which they have given them- 
selves. 

If man has no rights at all, a wide 
field lies open for reconstruction. Dut 
if he has any rights at all, he has a right 
to just government, which, in fact, is a 
condition essential to the enjoyment of 
all the rest. And if he has a right to 
the thing itself he has a right to a 
sufficient security for it. So far we hope 
we shall carry the court with us. 

What then is the security?) Undera 
real monarchy, where the sovereign not 
only reigns but governs, the security 
given, or at least tendered, is the impar- 
tial regard which a government elevated 
above particular interests and prejudices 
feels for all classes of its subjects. But 
under representative institutions, such 
as those of England, the only security is 
representation. 

There is of course more than one kind 
of representation. In the Italian repub- 
lics there was representation of guilds 
and crafts. In Sweden there is represen- 
tation of orders, the nobility, the clergy, 
the commercial class, and the peasantry. 
And in England, if these questions were 
settled by statesmanship, and not merely 
by the coarse collisions and factious 
tactics of parties struggling for power, 
it might be possible to devise some 
mode of representing interests at present 
unrepresented, better than by simply 
taking at random a huge slice of the un- 
enfranchised population. But at present 
the representation in England is a repre- 





sentation of persons ; and a person who 
is unrepresented is without a sufficient 
gugrantee for just government. 

We say that the representation in 
England is a representation of persons, 
Those who say that it is not a representa- 
tion of persons but a representation of 
classes must have the goodness to 
enumerate the classes, to show how each 
of them is represented in the House of 
Commons, and especially to point out 
who are the representatives of the large 
and remarkably well-defined class of 
agricultural labourers, ‘Those, if any 
there be, who say that it is a representa- 
tion of property must show us how any 
property other than land or. houses is 
represented, and at the same time account 
for the constitutional phrase, “ represen- 
tation of the people.” 

The hardship which the mass of the 
people suffer, and the uncovenanted state 
to which they have been reduced by 
being excluded from the representation, 
would be more apparent were it not for 
our constitutional fictions. Ostensibly 
the country is governed by a monarch, 
the impartial father of all his subjects, 
of the unrepresented peasant as well as 
of the duke with his two or three 
nomination members in the House of 
Commons, beside his own seat in the 
Lords. Really the country is governed 
by the House of Commons in the 
interest of the part of the community 
which is represented there. 

Of course the represented part of 
the community may behave unselfishly 
and paternally, like a good king, towards 
the unrepresented. It may ; but it may 
not. With the best will in the world, 
where interests clash, it is pretty sure to 
see only its own, and to act, and make 
its representatives act, as though there 
were no other interest in existence. 
The landlord Parliament which passed 
the Corn Laws did not intend, we may 
charitably suppose, to do a great wrong 
to the peasantry. Yet a terrible wrong 
was done to the peasantry, as the chief 
of the Cave, who regards the Free Trade 
policy as the choicest gem in the diadem 
of the present House of Commons, 
would be among the first to proclaim. 
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And under that wrong the peasantry, 
having no representatives to advocate 
their cause, would be suffering at this 
hour, had not a different interest which 
was represented—that of the manufac- 
turers—desired and enforced the repeal 


of the Corn Laws for distinct objects of 


its own. Cotters might have gone on 
starving, and their half-fed children 
might have gone on pining away, as 
multitudes of them did pine away, to 
the end of time, or till misery provoked 
a Jacquerie, had not the master-manu- 
facturers happened to want more labour, 
and thus to be drawn into a crusade for 
cheap bread. Ask the master-manufac- 
turer to undertake a political crusade for 
the peasant now ! 

All this time the peasant was supposed 
to be virtually represented by the land- 
lords. In fact the Protectionist orators 
generally opposed cheap bread in the 
name of the peasant. So much for 
the guarantee afforded by “ virtual re- 
presentation,” when other classes have 
representation of the direct kind. 

The argument that a right cannot 
exist in sane and civilized men, be- 
cause lunatics or children are incapable 
of exercising it, or because savages 
have sunk too low to understand it, 
requires only to be “exhibited in the 
form of syllogisms,” in order to stand 
confessed as nonsense. As to the exclu- 
sion of women from the suffrage, the 
justification of it, be it sound or un- 
sound, is that their interests are, or are 


supposed to be, identical with those of 


their husbands and male relatives ; that 
which renders representation necessary in 
the case of men being divergence of in- 
terest, such as the opponents of an exten- 
sion of the suffrage vehemently proclaim 
to exist between the classes at present 
enfranchised and those to whom the 
suffrage is about to be extended. This, 
we say, is the justification, if any, for 
the exclusion of women from represen- 
tation. The history of their exclusion 


is no doubt to be found rather in the 
supposed incapacity of the weaker sex. 
But if women, like children, were in- 
capable of exercising a right by reason 
of mental weakness or any other dis- 
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qualification pertaining to their sex, 
their exclusion would be no more perti- 
nent than that of children as an argu- 
ment against the existence of the right 
of men. 

If then, all men have this right, why 
is not the exercise of it at once conceded 
to all? Why stop at the seven-pounder? 
To this objection, urged against cautious 
progress by those who wish to arrest 
progress altogether, Mr. Gladstone had 
by anticipation replied. He had allowed 
an exception not only in the case of 
“personal unfitness,” but in that of 
“ political danger.” A great and sudden 
transfer of political power, such as 
would snap the thread of legislative and 
administrative tradition, is, as experience 
proves, unstatesmanlike and disastrous. 
But besides this, the fact is undeniable, 
that a long course of class legislation and 
government, from which we are en- 
deavouring gradually to set ourselves 
free, has left great masses of the people 
in a condition, intellectual and econo- 
mical, in which they are as clearly 
incapacitated for the exercise of poli- 
tical power as a child. 

Let us not be mistaken. The universal 
right, the existence of which we main- 
tain is not a right to a vote for a mem- 
ber of Parliament, nor even a right to 
representation, but a right to a security 
for just government, which under re- 
presentative institutions cannot be effec- 
tually obtained otherwise than by repre- 
sentation. But in this sense we do assert 
the right, and affirm that those who 
deny their fellow citizens its exercise 
are called upon to show cause for the 
denial. 

To descend from the ground of uni- 
versal right to the historical right of 
the English people. The fundamental 
fact, we apprehend, and the key to the 
history of the suffrage is this—that in 
all Teutonic nations, perhaps in all 
nations of the great stock to which the 
Teutonic race belongs, and notably in 


. in the free Saxon settlements out of 


which England grew, supreme power 
was originally vested in the assembled 
freemen of the tribe. The rude franchise 
of the ordinary freemen was no doubt 
G2 
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qualified from the beginning by an ini- 
tiative practically limited to the kings 
and chiefs; but the ultimate decision 
rested with the assembly at large, who 
signified assent or dissent by their 
shouts and the clashing of their arms. 
The free and sovereign assemblies of 
Norway and Switzerland may be re- 
garded as almost the lineal representa- 
tives of this primitive order of things. 
So far from the truth is the notion that 
the ancient pedigree, on which Burke 
and his worshippers are so fond of de- 
scanting, is the ornament of privilege 
alone. To trace the series of historic 
accidents by which the suffrage in 
England, at first shared by all freemen, 
became ‘confined to a much narrower 
body, and ultimately vested in the pre- 
sent hands, would be a long process. 
The first of these accidents, and at the 
same time the most important, was the 
fusion of the small Saxon settlements 
into a great nation spread over a large 
country. This rendered it impossible 
for the great body of the freemen to 
attend the national assembly, which 
thus became practically limited to the 
chief men, though the exclusion of the 
people was neither formal nor complete. 
The expedient of representation had, of 
course, not been then devised. The 
accident next in importance was the 
lapse of the body of the people under 
the later Saxon kings into a state of 
commendation or dependence upon lords, 
and after the Norman conquest into 
the state of villenage. We call these 
circumstances accidents, and accidents 
they were, so far as the present question 
is concerned, since they involved no 
deliberate alteration of political insti- 
tutions. How great a part what is in 
this sense mere accident may play in 
such a question, sufficiently appears from 
the history of the rotten boroughs, by 
which at one time supreme power had 
become practically vested in the hands 
of a contemptible fraction of the nation, 
wholly devoid of any rational title to pre- 
eminence —an arrangement which, how- 
ever, the practical wisdom of those who 
profited by it greatly preferred to visionary 
rights and Utopian schemes of justice 
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We must not affect precisely to define 
the political ideas of an age when all 
political ideas were undefined. But as 
the people emerged from villenage, they 
appear to have become ipso facto mem- 
bers of the political community, and to 
have recovered their political rights. 
This seems to be implicitly admitted by 
the famous statute of the 8th of Henry 
VI. limiting the county franchise to 
forty-shilling freeholders. That statute, 
for the special reasons of policy, real or 
pretended, which are set forth in its 
preamble, takes away the franchise from 
a number of people of the lower class 
who had previously exercised it, and of 
whom many, it can scarcely be doubted, 
were emancipated villeins, or the sons 
of emancipated villeins ; but it does not 
affect to deny that these people were 
rightfully in possession of the franchise, 
or to assert that their exercise of it, 
however undesirable, was illegal pre- 
vious to the special prohibition. No 
formal bestowal of political rights pre- 
ceded the admission of the boroughs to 
the national council by De Montfort 
and Edward I. The boroughs having 
fairly emerged from the state of sub- 
jection to lords into which they had 
fallen at the time of the Conquest, and 
having regained their position as por- 
tions of the free community, were 
called to the council of the nation 
without any previous form of political 
enfranchisement. An enactment formally 
bestowing political rights on an English 
freeman would, we apprehend, have ap- 
peared as superfluous as an enactment 
formally extending to him the benefit 
of the freeman’s clauses in the Great 
Charter, or formally imposing upon him 
the duty of bearing his part as a free- 
man in the defence of the nation under 
the assize of arms. The political re- 
formers of those days did not call for an 
extension of the suffrage. Their cry 
was simply— 


« igus communitas regni consulatur, 
t quid sentiat universitas sciatur.” 


The movement which carried the 
Great Charter, though headed by the 
barons, was a movement of all the free- 
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men of the land. The Great Charter is 
the act of an authority higher than Par- 
liament. It is the act of the English 
nation. 

That laws cannot be made for English- 
men or taxes imposed on them without 
their own consent, is a fundamental 
principle which has never, we believe, 
been explicitly denied. Practically dis- 
regarded or encroached upon of course 
it has been; but it still remains the 
doctrine of Blackstone and the keystone 
of the Constitution. 

The Cave bids us seek political wisdom 
from the County Franchise Act 8th 
Henry VI. to which reference has just 
been made. We would rather seek poli- 
tical wisdom from a purer source. This 
Act belongs to the worst period of our 
legislation, or to the worst period but 
one, the possible exception being the 
period of the Tudors which followed. 
It appears in close proximity to the 
monuments, not only of the most absurd 
Protectionism, but of the rankest social 
iniquity. Among its near neighbours is 
one of those Statutes of Labourers, com- 
pelling the labourer to work for wages 
below the market price, which are the 
greatest opprobrium of our feudal legis- 
lation. The special reason assigned in 
its preamble for depriving the people of 
the franchise, viz. the danger of “ riots, 
“manslaughters, batteries, and divisions 
“among the gentlemen and other people 
“of the counties,” has a suspicious look, 
and reminds us of the hypocritical pre- 
tences put forward in the preambles of 
other tyrannical statutes, such as the 
Statutes of Apparel, which are expressed 
to be made in order to save the realm 
from being impoverished by luxury, 
when in fact they were made to prevent 
the rich burghers and merchants from 
dressing too like their betters, the old 
feudal nobility. One of the complaints 
of the Kentish insurgents a few years 
afterwards was that the great lords in- 
terfered with the free choice of the 
people in the election of knights of the 
shire, though we do not find that any 
statute was passed to restrain such in- 
terference and to protect the freedom of 
election. 


Thus much at all events may be said, 
that the state of things which prevailed 
on the eve of the Wars of the Roses, and 
called for remedy at the hands of the 
wise rulers who were soon to plunge 
the kingdom into that most senseless 
of civil contests, does not prevail or call 
for a similar remedy now. The country 
at the present day is not full of newly 
emancipated villeins, and disbanded sol- 
diers from the French wars. “ Man- 
“ slaughters, riots, batteries, and divisions 
“among the gentlemen” are not likely 
to result from a reduction of the county 
qualification to 14/. Some, perhaps, 
may doubt whether a division among 
the gentlemen in county elections, even 
if it should occur, would be an evil so 
grave to the community at large as to 
call for legislative interference. 

Fortescue, writing in the same reign, 
lays it down broadly that the king 
cannot levy taxes or make laws “ with- 
“out the express consent of his whole 
“realm (totius regni sui) in Parliament 
“assembled.”! And if the question had 
been put to him, he would have an- 
swered, we conceive, that all English 
freemen, all to whom the Liber Homo of 
the Great Charter applied, were mem- 
bers of the realm. 

Casting aside right as the criterion of 
government, the philosophers of the 
Cave appeal exclusively to experience. 
They know, we presume, Paley’s apo- 
logue of the flock of pigeons in a corn- 
field collecting corn for one idle pigeon, a 
bird of no pre-eminent merits, who con- 
sumes as much as he likes of the col- 
lected store, and scatters the rest about 
for his amusement, leaving the labour- 
ing pigeons the chaff. The passage is 
said to have cost Paley a bishopric 
under the good king George III. whose 
excellent sense was not deceived by the 
Conservative turn given to the apologue 
at its close. It is not mentioned by 
Paley, but we know from other historic 
sources that the experience of the do- 


‘minant pigeon was highly favourable to 


that form of government, so conducive 

to production, to enjoyment, and to 

freedom of action, and that with true 
1 De Laud. “ Legum Angliz,” c. 36. 
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practical wisdom he gave the dreams of 
sophisters and sentimentalists to the 
winds, The experience of the unen- 
franchised pigeons, though they were 
quite uninfected either with  senti- 
ment or with political science, pointed 
in the opposite direction. A pigeon of 
the Cave, who held that experience was 
the sole test of government, on pro- 
ceeding to draw out his theory in the 
form of syllogisms, of which he had a 
terrific mastery, found that his minor 
premiss was not very easily ascertained. 

Sir Robert Peel, and those who with 
him resisted the abolition of the rotten 
boroughs, confidently pointed to the test 
of experience as decisive, nothwithstand- 
ing the flagrant oppugnancy of reason 
and right, in favour of a government 
which had got the nation successively 
into the struggle with the American 
colonies and the crusade against the 
French republic, which had accumu- 
lated a debt of 800 millions, which had 
passed the Corn Laws, which had pauper- 
ized, brutalized, and reduced to heathen- 
ism the mass of the labouring popula- 
lation, which had protected, for the 
behoof of its own members, sinecurism, 
pluralism, and abuses of all kinds on a 
colossal scale both in Church and State, 
which had persisted in its oppression of 
Ireland to the very verge of civil war. 
No governing assembly or government 
of any kind ever believed that the 
verdict of experience was against it. 
One, the English Parliament of 1832, 
had the grace to see that it did not 
satisfy the nation, and yielded to the 
influence of conviction, combined with 
that of very strong pressure from with- 
out. 

Show us, cries the Cave, a defect in 
the machine, and it shall be amended. 
The only defect which politeness will 
suffer us to point out in a machine of 
which the Cave itself forms a part is, 
that it is a representation of the people, 
in which five-sixths of the people are 
not represented. Show us a grievance, 
again cries the Cave, and it shall be 
redressed. We reply that, if by 
grievance is meant a wilful wrong, we 
have no grievance to show; but that 





if grievance means an evil for which 
a Parliament, representing more the 
wishes of the community at large, and 
less those of a class, might possibly find 
a remedy, we could easily point out 
several of considerable magnitude, only 
that the Cave, in its great political and 
ecclesiastical Conservatism, would be 
shocked if we mentioned them. We 
will be so bold, however, as to point 
out that the consequences of Irish mis- 
government, in the perpetuation of which 
the mass of the English people have no 
conceivable interest, are now coming 
upon us in the shape of Fenianism ; and 
that the heads of the Liberal party in 
the present House of Commons have 
formally avowed their inability to deal 
with the Irish Church, an iniquity which 
is unanimously denounced by the whole 
civilized world, even by the Continental 
statesmen who are the most devoted 
admirers of English institutions. We 
will venture to add that the accounts of 
English pauperism with its casual wards 
and of the annual expenditure of mil- 
lions on Maori wars, when placed side 
by side, suggest the hope of obtaining, 
from a less military and imperial as- 
sembly, redress which from the present 
House of Commons is sought in vain. 

However we are invited to enlarge our 
view, and gather the probable results of 
an extension of the suffrage by induction 
from all the instances—a process which 
seems to us to approach dangerously near 
to the verge of ‘‘ political science.” We 
will adhere to the term “extension of 
the suffrage,” which denotes the exact 
thing at present proposed and the real 
object of the attack. ‘“ Democracy” is 
a term of vituperation. It is eminently 
so in the dialect of the Cave: and the 
use of terms of vituperation obscures the 
reasoning process and disturbs the calm- 
ness of political thought. 

The instances of extended suffrage 
enumerated by the orators of the Cave as 
the materials for our great induction are 
France, America, and the colonies. But 
we must beg leave to remark at the out- 
set that this enumeration is very far 
from complete. The Cave has omitted 
Switzerland, a name which in fact is 
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never heard in its philosophy. Not only 
in Switzerland, however, but in several 
other European countries, a more ex- 
tended suffrage already exists than that 
proposed in the Government Bill; a 
suffrage practically more extended, 
though the electoral qualification is gene- 
rally fixed in terms not of property but 
of taxation. In the case of the great 
military monarchies, such as France and 
Prussia, the Cave may reply that though 
the sulliage is extended the Government 
is not really responsible. But in Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Norway, the Govern- 
ment is really responsible. How comes 
it that in these countries the anarchy, 
violence, and repudiation, and all the 
horrors predicted in the eloquent pero- 
rations of the Master of the Cave have 
not already ensued ? 

In France popular government pe- 
rished miserably; but how? The coalised 
kings of Europe, in what the Cave itself 
would now allow to be a mad attempt 
to stamp out revolutionary opinions, 
turned the republic, which had no 
army, into a great military power in- 
flamed with a fierce war spirit, which 
has been the ruin of French liberty as 
well as the scourge of the world. The 
republic did not die however without 
having produced some good things. The 
Code Napoleon was taken from the 
bureau of the Revolution. The French 
peasantry are better off, we are sorry to 
say, than ours. ‘They are better off in 
consequence of republican legislation, 
which, though very far from wise in 
many things, has made the peasant the 
owner of his land. And look at M. Jules 
Favre and the other deputies of the Op- 
position, who are the real elect of uni- 
versal suffrage, and types of the men 
into whose hands, if the Government 
were responsible, the direction of affairs 
would fall. Are they “swindlers and 
murderers,” advocates of repudiation, 
preachers of anarchy? Are they in 
honesty or intelligence, or in any respect, 


much below the average of our own 


House of Commons ? 

The favourite bugbear is America; 
though, if there were modesty in man, 
it might have been supposed that de- 


claration about America would at this 
moment be stinted, and that prediction 
would be dumb, The party of the Cave, 
however, though it cannot get the bur- 
den of the old song about American insti- 
tutions out of its head, has learned a new 
song, which mingles by snatches with the 
old. The old song was, that America was a 
land of anarchy and violence, governed by 
thieves and cut-throats—the scene of all 
possible social and political horrors. 
The new song is that America is poli- 
tically a very happy country ; not that 
her political happiness is of a kind 
suited only to the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

No honest inquirer will cite the in- 
stance of America on either side of this 
question without making allowance for 
the operation of happy accidents on the 
one side, and of unhappy accidents on 
the other. On the one hand it is fair to 
European governments, when a com- 
parison is drawn between them and 
America, always to bear in mind that 
the vast resources of a new country, in 
which good land may be had for asking, 
and other kinds of wealth are abundant, 
almost banish pauperism and solve the 
political perplexities which, in an old 
country, pauperism entails. On the 
other hand, we must remember Slavery 
and Irish emigration. Slavery has pro- 
duced lawlessness at home, violence 
abroad, rowdyism in Congress, the civil 
war. Emigration produces the Irish 
mob of New York and the other sea 
board cities, with its ignorance, its 
savagery, its corruption, its Fenians, 
and its Fernando Woods. Let these 
influences be subtracted—let a district 
be taken in the Free States, beyond the 
range of the Irish torrent, and then let 
the Cave itself pronounce whether Ameri- 
can society is politically, or in any other 
point of view, an awful warning to man- 
kind against the government of the 
people. 

Slavery has brought on a civil war: 
the civil war has created a_ great 
national debt, and imposed upon the 
country a heavy burden of taxation. 
Under these circumstances, the most 
trying to the financial virtues of a domi- 
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nant class, has the Democracy proceeded 
to confiscate the property of the rich, or 
to commit any of the other fiscal enor- 
mities to which the government of the 
people is always assumed to be prone? 
The income-tax is not heavier than that 
of Pitt. All the rest of the revenue is 
raised by customs and other ordinary 
modes of taxation, pressing upon all 
classes alike. That last faint hope of 
Repudiation, which lingered after all 
other hopes were gone, must by this 
time have fled from the minds of the 
sincere friends of America in the Zimes 
and in kindred quarters. And in place 
of the reckless selfishness of popular 
finance, we have our own Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, though no personal 
devotee, as we know, of American insti- 
tutions, holding out the Americans as a 
bright example of a nation, which, 
amidst a world of post-obit financiers, 
shows its regard for the interests of 
posterity by self-sacrificing efforts to 
reduce its national debt. The municipal 
finance of New York is profligate enough 
no doubt, but the administrators of New 
York finance are not American repub- 
licans. They are Irishmen, trained 
under the government which inspires 
the rapturous eulogies of the Cave. 

An inmate of the Cave points to the 
“ wire-pullers” of American politics, as 
the counterparts of the leaders of trades’ 
unions in this country, and bids us 
expect a domination of Socialist agitators 
if we lower the qualification for the 
suffrage. The American wire-pullers 
have nothing to do with trades’ unions 
or with any economical movement what- 
ever. They are great nuisances, and 
their existence points to the fatal weak- 
ness of representative institutions, which 
lies not in the difficulty of choosing 
between candidates, but in the difficulty 
of selecting the candidates between 
whom to choose. But they are nuisances 
of a purely political kind, and answer 
not to the Potters and Odgers, but to 
the Coppocks of this country, or rather, 
to the electioneering attorneys in our 
boroughs, and the agents of our great 
political clubs. The slave-owners used 
their power in Congress to cement the 





dominion of the master over the slave ; 
but we are not aware that the people 
in America have ever shown the slightest 
indication to abuse the suffrage for the 
purpose of tampering with legislation in 
the interest of the labourer against that 
of the employer; or that questions of 
this kind have ever assumed a prominent 
position in the struggle of American 
parties. A bill was brought into Con- 
gress the other day, by an injudicious 
friend of the working men, to make 
eight hours the legal limit for a day’s 
work ; but it was rejected by a majority 
of 109 to 52—which does not look as 
though the House were under the 
dominion of socialism. In truth, we 
are astonished that any one acquainted 
with America should make an assertion 
as to the character of its politics which, 
it seems to us, has so little shadow of 
foundation in fact. 

The antagonism between labour and 
capital is, we should say, decidedly less 
in America than in this country: and 
an American employer will tell you that 
his difficulty, generally speaking, is not 
so much with the native American 
workmen as with the new comers from 
Europe, and especially with those from 
England. Strikes were very rare till the 
Legal Tender Act, among its other bad 
effects, caused a great derangement of 
prices, and led to consequent disputes 
as to the rate of wages between the 
masters and the workmen. Then strikes 
commenced. Among others there was a 
printers’ strike at Boston. The journals 
were threatened with stoppage. But 
the community came to the assistance of 
the employers. Every one who had ever 
learnt to set type lent a hand at the 
moment of need, and the combination was 
defeated. A strike of the car-drivers in 
New York has just ended in the same way. 

The state of the relations between 
labour and capital in this country con- 
stitutes at this moment a danger of the 
gravest kind to the community, and one 
which statesmen must prepare to meet 
better than by panic-stricken cries and 
bootless denunciations. If the House of 
Commons were to refuse, as the Cave 
would have it refuse, to “ make itself 
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a gymnasium for these questions,” while 
it makes itself a most puerile gymnasium 
for all the politics of Europe, a sufficient 
defect would be revealed in the ma- 
chine to warrant the most drastic re- 
form. But the danger is not mitigated ; 
it is, on the contrary, greatly aggravated 
by the exclusion of the working classes 
from the suffrage and of their leaders 
from the House of Commons, since they 
are thus led to form a separate nation 
of themselves, entirely absorbed in its 
own aims, and regarding the national 
institutions with a sullen indifference, 
which the Cave complacently takes for 
contented acquiesence. The agitators 
who lead} the trades’ unions rejoice in 
this political seclusion of their followers 
from the community at large. They are 
very far from being the friends of 
Parliamentary reform or of its advocates, 
because they know that by bringing the 
working man within the pale of the 
Constitution, it will emancipate him 
from their exclusive control, and break 
up the armed neutrality of labour in 
which they reign. In America, accord- 
ing to all appearances, political equality 
reacts most powerfully on economical 
relations. Master and workman feel 
themselves to be members of the same 
community ; and if there is still a good 
deal of antagonism (as, till the industrial 
world is organized on a new footing, 
there must be), there are not two hostile 
armies arrayed against each other in a 
chronic war of strikes as there are here. 
Nothing can be more profoundly un- 
statesmanlike, more indicative of a stolid, 
passionate, and disastrous policy on the 
great question of the day, than the 
language held by the enemies of Re- 
form about the economical dangers of a 
representation of the working classes. 

And has the present House of Com- 
mons no economical bias? Was none 
shown in the debate on the Cattle 
Plague? Was none shown in the 
manifestations of sympathy for the cause 
of the slaveowner? Can the working 
classes be fairly expected to trust with- 
out reserve the decisions of a Legislature 
whose class passions broke out in cheers 
for the Alabama? 


As to the character of the statesmen 
and legislators who are produced by ex- 
tended suffrage in America, the English 
people have just had a fair opportunity 
of rectifying their impressions. The 
election in which the evil influences 
which ostracise merit are most felt is 
notoriously that of the President. Mr. 
Lincoln, on his first appearance, was 
saluted by our Tory press as a “ brutal 
boor.” We need not now say what he 
really was. His speeches and state 
papers contained passages very wanting 
in cultivation of style, and such as, 
when carefully extracted, lent some 
colour to the “ brutal boor” view of his 
character ; but in good sense, they were 
at least equal to the productions of any 
statesman in Europe. Politicsin America 
are rough, no doubt, because the country 
is a new country, and high cultivation 
is rare. Men of the most refined intel- 
lect seldom go into political life; and 
considering that, in a community where 
government in ordinary times does very 
little, politics are by no means the most 
important sphere of thought, it is not 
much to be lamented that the best 
minds should be given to othe: things. 
Nobody feels it as a grievance that in 
this country our philosophers, even our 
political philosophers, do not sit in the 
town councils. Perhaps rich men are 
regarded in American politics with more 
jealousy than they ought to be, though 
we cannot say that we ever heard of a 
specific case in which a man was set 
aside for his wealth. This, like some 
other perversions of national character 
in America, is a natural reaction from 
the excessive ascendancy of wealth here. . 
In England the door of the Legislature 
is closed, or opened only on the most 
humiliating conditions, to a poor man. 
In America, the excluded element takes 
its revenge, which it had much better 
not do, and which it will probably, in 
course of time, give up doing. But the 
rich are not ostracised in America. If 


. they do not often go into Congress it is 


because, like the men of intellect, they 
have something better to do. However 
great their wealth may be, they remain, 
generally speaking, connected with 
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trade, and they prefer their own busi- 
ness to the petty legislation and small 
salaries of Washington politicians, com- 
bined with the pleasures of asix months’ 
banishment from their homes and their 
own circles to the most disagreeable 
town on earth, 

Some of the millionaires of New York, 
no doubt, come and whine to the mil- 
lionaires of this country that wealth in 
America is not sufficiently worshipped ; 
as, judging by our scale, it undoubtedly 
is not. But the belief that men of 
wealth or men of intellect in America 
are generally disaffected to the republic 
is entirely unfounded. Both men of 
wealth and men of intellect showed the 
highest devotion to the national cause 
in the civil war. 

The fact, however, is, that in America 
the character of the politicians is of 
comparatively little importance. The 
destinies of the nation are guided by 
the nation itself ; and the result shows, 
and will continue to show, how much 
wiser a nation trained to political action 
is than any single man. 

The language of American speakers 
and journalists generally is, like that of 
Mr. Lincoln, uncultivated ; sometimes 
it is coarse. This is equally true of 
political speaking and writing in our 
own colonies: it is the fault rather of a 
new country, where education has not 
yet been carried very high, then of any- 
thing connected with the suffrage. But 
acomprehensive mind, without disregard- 
ing the form, will look beyond it, and 
will find, as we conceive, that in the un- 
cultivated speeches of American orators 
and the uncultivated articles of American 
journalists there is often more of counsel 
than of passion, while in the most culti- 
vated orationsof highly-educated English 
politicians, and notably in some which 
have recently emanated from the Cave, 
there is a great deal more of passion than 
of counsel. Even as to the form, how- 
ever, great injustice is done to the 
Americans in this country. Their poli- 
tical writing is judged by extracts culled 
with assiduous malignity from the worst 
of all their journals ; and if some rough 
representative of a new State forgets 
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himself in Congress, his language is 
sure to be held up as an average speci- 
men of American taste, and every grocer 
and cheesemonger in England shudders 
at the thought of becoming so frightfully 
ungenteel, The following extract, which 
has already attracted some notice, is not 
from an American newspaper, but from 
a special organ of aristocratic opinions 
in the English press. It may serve as 
a counterpoise to the extract from an 
American orator’s speech which was 
sent from the Cave ashort time since, in 
a spirit of solemn warning, to the Zimes. 
The young lady attacked in it lectures 
publicly on political subjects, which 
would be a solecism in this country ; 
but there is nothing else against her 
character, so far as we are aware. The 
perfect familiarity with the localities of 
New York displayed by the writer and 
editor, who talk about the “ Z’en Points,” 
and take Broadway for the fashionable 
quarter of the town, may, as those who 
have noticed the passage before us have 
remarked, be instructive to that part of 
the English public which is in the habit 
of taking its notions of America implicitly 
from oracles in the English press :— 


“We need not look beyond our own 
American correspondence for testimony to the 
decay of public spirit and the corruption of 
manners at New York. That city was never, 
in the palmiest days of Yankee progress, the 
metropolis of New World refinement. Still, 
there were degrees of vulgarity between the 
Broadway and the Ten Points ; there was a 
graduated scale of ruffianism, and travellers 
could honestly affirm that they had explored 
the streets of the empire capital without being 
affronted by displays of popular indecency. 
Recently the social aspects of New York have, 
as it were, been decomposed into an imitation, 
so to speak, of worse than death, and the 
latest, the most disgusting, the most abomin- 
able fungus growing out of the fratricidal war is 
Anna Dickenson, a coarse impostor, born to be 
a trooper rather than a woman, with the mind 
of a pugilist, the habits of a Eipey, and the 
language of a Norman fishfag. ‘This creature, 
whom it would be charitable to term a maniac, 
is a stump orator in petticoats—a being who 
raves prophecies for the sake of wn 7s 
dollars—a — sutler of Abraham Lin- 
coln, who, to the shame of herself and the 
abasement of her sex, has undertaken the 
mission of championing General Butler. Now, 
the American Madge is heard shrieking in the 
halls of Congress; then, she is moaning and 
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howling on the doorsteps in front of senators’ 
houses ; again, she rants from town to town, 
praising the villany by which human nature 
was insulted at New Orleans. Such a woman 
—the natural offspring of civic degradation, 
and worthy of the same infamy, the same 
smart, and the same exposure—was needed to 
teach the Northern States how long they have 
grovelled, and what fate they are preparing 
for themselves. Amid that dreadful riot of a 
nation without laws, principles, or a constitu- 
tion, shipwrecked within sight of their first 
century's history, and bleeding in humiliation 
and rags when it had just proclaimed for itself 
a mission to civilize and liberate mankind, the 
figure of this New York Mznad stands sublime. 
She howls her tribute to the ‘perfect’ and 
‘majestic’ Butler, the military Yahoo, who 
treated the ladies of New Orleans, after the 
capture of that city, as though they had been 
so many Anna Dickensons. That scoundrel 
she styles great, grand, and noble, although 
compelled to acknowledge, in the end, that, 
after acting as a coward and a ruffian, he 
betrayed the instincts of a common thief. But 
from Butler downwards there was yet another 
step. Miss Dickenson footed it easily. She 
had heard with pride her most gently-born 
countrywomen insulted with foul abuse, and 
from the poltroon who tyrannized over the 
defenceless city of New Orleans she gracefully 
graduated to become a lecturer upon vileness 
In general, Eye cannot estimate, and tongue 
cannot tell, what moral leprosies have been 
bred in America by the attempt of the North 
to annihilate the South. The New World plain 
is thronged with the cities of the accursed, 
where the streets overflow with social crime, 
where the houses reek with sin, where modesty 
is unknown, and where Miss Dickenson can 
reach her homilies to audiences decent enough 
or her dignity. Not fifty years of peace can 
obliterate the stains with which the tive years 
of murderous war have dishonoured and dis- 
graced America.” 


The ruffian who assaulted Mr. Sumner 
was not elected by universal suffrage. 
He was elected by the great planters of 
his State. It was from the South—where 
a single great slaveowner could virtually 
put several hundred votes into the urn— 
that the worst rowdyism of Congress came. 

The elective judiciary is the oppro- 
brium of American institutions, and 
may be justly pointed to asa proof of the 
fact which no rational friend of popular 
government denies,—that the principle 
of such governments is capable of run- 
ning into extremes. But this, like all 
the other notable excesses of democracy 
in America is the offspring of those 
evil times when the nation was under 


the yoke of the so-called Democratic 
party, formed by a combination of the 
Southern slaveowners with the Irish 
mob of the Northern cities, and accepted 
as “the Conservative party” by the 
Southern press of this country. Now 
that the dominion of the Irish and their 
demagogues has fallen with the power 
of their slaveowning allies, it is not at 
all improbable that a wiser spirit may 
recover the ascendancy in this as well 
as in other departments, and that the 
elective judiciary may be given up. It 
has never been introduced in Massa- 
chusetts, the best type of an American 
State. We have just had reason to 
feel that the principle of the irre- 
movability of judges is also capable of 
being carried into an extreme, though 
it is the better extreme of the two. 

The fatal conflict between the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, to which the 
Cave is looking forward with awful joy, 
has not yet occurred. To all appear- 
ances it has already been arrested by 
the controlling good sense of the na- 
tion, which, having pronounced for the 
President, so far as he was right, has 
now pronounced for the Congress in its 
turn. But if it does occur, it will be 
due not to the extension of the suffrage, 
but to a defect in the machinery of 
the central institutions. Hamilton, in 
framing the Federal Constitution, was 
far too much guided by the analogy of 
King, Lords, and Commons, which he 
attempted to reproduce in a republican 
sense. He had no business with a king 
at all. 

We have spoken of the general dif- 
fusion of property in America, which 
makes universal suffrage safe, as the 
happy accident of a new and fertile 
country. But the just law of inherit- 
ance, which promotes the fair division 
of property, is not an accident ; neither 
is popular education ; neither is free 
Christianity, the adamantine basis of 
the whole. These are the results of 


_ popular legislation. 


Our own colonies are the other in- 
stance set before us of the evils of an 
extended suffrage. And here we must 
really ask, Under which thimble is the 
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pea? Are these communities splendid 
results of British tutelage, as we are 
told whenever the dissolution of our 
political connexion with them is pro- 
posed: or are they terrible examples 
of Democratic misrule, as we are assured 
whenever an extension of the suffrage 
comes in view? Pending an answer to 
this question by higher authority we will 
endeavour to answer it for ourselves. 
The colonies are newly-settled countries, 
where society and politics, like every- 
thing else, are rough. They have suf- 
fered many things of a succession of 
physicians in the Colonial Office, which 
is now struggling with the consequences 
of its own beneficent wisdom in all 
quarters of the globe. They have been 
prevented from developing any con- 
servative institutions of their own, while 
those which have been imposed upon 
them, being wholly unsuitable and 
uncongenial, have been perfectly im- 
potent, or rather have stimulated the 
Democratic tendency which they could 
not control, and are bringing on dead- 
locks far more hopeless than the col- 
lision between the American President 
and his Congress. Being kept in the 
state of dependencies, they have none 
of the dignity of nations ; they are 
unable to inspire patriotism, or to secure 
the attachment of their leading citizens. 
Every man leaves them as soon as his 
fortune is made. They are thus de- 
prived of the benefits of an upper class, 
while we receive a perennial influx of 
men wealthy but not educated, addicted 
to vulgar and corrupting luxury, craving 
for admission to high society, and for 
tinsel of all kinds : in politics devoid of 
old English aspirations and traditions, 
and full of exaggerated antipathy to the 
people, with whom, during their residence 
in the colonies, they have often come 
into rude collision. Nevertheless, the 
material prosperity of the colonies is 
great, and such as could not possibly 
co-exist with the reign of anarchy and 
violence depicted by the returned 
colonists of the Cave. The mischievous 
absurdity of our Colonial system is the 
only inference which can be rationally 
drawn from these facts. It is one 





which, unfortunately, is likely to be 
impressed upon us by facts of a more 
disagreeable kind ; but we will not be 
tempted to enter upon questions foreign 
to our present subject, and on which, 
besides, it is vain to reason with those 
who have resolved to be taught only 
by disaster. 

That the Australian colonies are ready 
to go to war with each other, and would 
do so but for our control, is an assertion 
which we must set down as simply 
rhetorical, since it is unsupported by 
any apparent facts whatever. 

Then we are told that Democracy 
(we renew our protest against the falla- 
cious associations of the word) has been 
proved by experience to be (1) the in- 
veterate enemy of Free Trade ; and (2) 
inherently addicted to senseless wars. 

The doctrine of Free Trade was first 
clearly promulgated by Adam Smith in 
conjunction with doctrines on other sub- 
jects of so democratic a character, that 
Mr. Cobden used to call the “ Wealth of 
Nations” the Bible of Democracy. It 
was adopted and to some extent carried 
into effect by Pitt, who, though the 
nominee of the Crown, was at that time 
a Liberal, advocating Parliamentary re- 
form, and receiving the support of the 
popular party in Parliament, and even 
of such radicals as Sawbridge and 
Wilkes. The Corn Laws were passed 
by the territorial aristocracy. Their re- 
peal was resisted by the same party 
with the utmost violence—with a 
violence which thrust Sir Robert Peel 
from the leadership and installed Mr. 
Disraeli in his place, because he had 
been such a traitor as to yield to con- 
viction. It was carried by a party at 
the head of which were Mr. Cobden 
and Mr. Bright. By the exertions of 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, and of 
public men and economists closely con- 
nected with them, the doctrines of Free 
Trade and the concomitant doctrines of 
international amity and reduction of 
armaments have been propagated in 
other countries. The commercial treaty 
with France was made by Mr. Cobden 
himself, and the commercial treaty with 

Austria by one of his most devoted dis- 
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ciples. There were circumstances con- 
nected with the negotiation of the 
French treaty which are known to all 
the personal friends of Mr. Cobden, pro- 
bably to the friends of Lord Palmerston 
also, and which give still more point to 
this instance. In America, the manu- 
facturers of New England and the iron- 
masters of Pennsylvania are strong 
Protectionists. The corn-growing de- 
mocracy of Illinois are equally strong 
Free Traders. The Southern oligarchs 
were not protectionists of manufac- 
tures, because they had no manufac- 
tures to protect; but they were pro- 
tectionists of the only produce which 
they had to protect, the home-bred 
slave. Economical science in America 
is backward, the mind of the people not 
having been yet sufficiently turned to 
the subject. The masses have not ad- 
_ vanced in economical knowledge beyond 

Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli, and M. Thiers. 
This ignorance, a little aided by the 
feeling which at this moment prevails 
against Englaad, enables the special in- 


terests which profit by Protection to 


mislead the nation for a season. But 
any one who is in the habit of reading 
the organs of those interests must be 
aware that their reign is precarious, and 
that the doctrines of Free Trade are 
gaining ground. Much the same may 
be said with regard to Protectionism in 
our colonies, with the addition that if 
Canada were not a dependency we 
could compel her by a reciprocity treaty 
to do justice to our merchants ; while, 
as she is a dependency, we pay for her 
armaments and allow her to levy pro- 
tective duties on our goods. 

As fast as nations learn to understand 
what is good for them they will embrace 
Free Trade, unless they are prevented by 
special interests in possession of political 
power. In this country the adoption of 
Free Trade was long retarded because 
political power was in the hands of the 
landlord interest. In America it will 
probably not be so long retarded, because 
there political power is in the hands of 
the community at large. 

The chief orator of the Cave accuses 
the working men of England of having 


opposed the repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
of having done all in their power to 
break up the Free Trade meetings. We 
fancy he must have been in Australia 
at the time. Perhaps the same circum- 
stance may account for the cruel com- 
pliments which, upon the subject of Free 
Trade, he pays to the enlightenment of 
his Tory allies. 

The propensity of Democracy to 
engage in senseless wars is illustrated by 
a singular instance. An enthusiasm, we 
are told, was got up by the working 
classes and their leaders, on behalf of 
“that abominable and decrepid des- 
potism, the Turkish empire.” In the 
same speech we find an unqualified 
eulogy on the wisdom of Lord Palmer- 
ston. We can only reconcile the two 
passages on the supposition that in the 
case of the Crimean War, as well as in 
the case of the extension of the suffrage, 
Lord Palmerston was known by his 
intimate adherents to be privately op- 
posed to the measures which, for the 
sake of power, he publicly advocated, 
and that they are satisfied in both cases 
with this ideal of the honour of public 
men. The invasion of Afghanistan, no 
doubt, was another instance of the 
popular folly which the wisdom of Lord 
Palmerston controlled; and the Afghan 
dispatches were falsified by some vile 
demagogue who had climbed into power 
on the shoulders of the deluded people. 

There could be no wars (none at least 
but civil wars, which England has no 
reason to apprehend) if there were no 
great armaments. The democracy, how- 
ever full of insane enthusiasm, and how- 
ever bloody-minded they might be, would 
certainly not leave the plough and the 
loom to ship themselves off to Afghan- 
istan or the Crimea. And which is 
the patron of great armaments, Mo- 
narchy or Democracy? Let the Cave 
itself decide. Switzerland, surrounded 
by great military powers as she is, keeps 
secreely any standing army. The 
Americans had no standing army, no 
military marine, till Slavery, a thing en- 
tirely extrinsic to democratic institutions 
and opposed to democratic sentiments, 
involved them in a great civil war. 
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Then they were obliged to raise arma- 
ments, which they did, from their inex- 
perience of all military matters, with the 
greatest difficulty. But no sooner is 
the war over than the armaments are 
at once put down, although the military 
spirit of the nation has been strongly 
excited, and although pretexts are not 
wanting, either on the Northern or the 
Southern frontier, for keeping the arma- 
ments on foot. 

All Europe is now in array for the 
most senseless of all conflicts. Who 
are the authors of this, the democracies 
or the kings and the aristocracies?: Who 
is it that adds 150 millions a year, by 
military expenditure, to the public debts 
of Europe? Is it the party of Mr. 
Bright ? 

Was it Mr. Bright that, to gratify his 
class passions, tried to plunge us into in- 
tervention in America, and to entangle 
us in « war of which one result, and not 
the worst, would have been the ruin of 
our trade ? 

We are not ourselves without expe- 
rience of the effects of an extension of 
the suffrage. The Reform Bill of 1832 
infused into the House of Commons a 
large element of what the Cave of that 
day stigmatized as Democracy, and the 
same predictions of revolution and repu- 
diation were heard then from graver lips 
than those which repeat them now. The 
result has been those glories of the Re- 
formed Parliament on which the orators 
of the Cave expatiate without drawing 
any practical inference from the facts. 
The predictions of revolution and repu- 
diation would probably have been ful- 
filled if Parliament had not been 
reformed. When Parliament was re- 
formed all threats, both of revolution 
and of repudiation, died away. It would 
of course not be fair reasoning to infer 
that, because a certain infusion of the 
popular element had improved the 
House of Commons, a larger infusion 
would necessarily make it better still. 
But it is fair to say that the experiment 
so far as it has gone has succeeded— 
that a great extension of the suffrage 
has made us a more united, a more 
prosperous, a more contented, and a 
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better nation—and that, if the fears of 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel proved utterly groundless, we are 
not bound to regard those of the Cave 
as necessarily having a better founda- 
tion. 

Having so far kept, as we hope, pretty 
strictly to hard facts, we may be allowed 
a word on the head of sentiment, or 
rather (once more to guard ourselves 
against the sophistical use of tainted 
terms) of good feeling, the existence of 
which, as a sound motive of action, we 
will take leave to assume, as we do that 
of political right. The political philo- 
sophy of the Cave seems to rest on a 
theory of human nature nearly identical 
with that of Hobbes, who regarded men 
simply as the most terrible of wild beasts, 
and treated politics simply as the art of 
providing the wild beasts with a keeper. 
‘The Cave looks upon it as a proof of 
utter imbecility to wish to bring a man 
within the pale of the constitution 
because he is “ your own flesh and 
blood,” or because he is “ your fellow- 
Christian.” Of course, his being an 
Englishman would be a motive equally 
absurd. Community of religion, the 
bonds of humanity, of country, are stuff 
of which only such a sentimentalist as 
Mr. Gladstone would suffer himself to 


talk. The only reason why an Ameri-_ 


can does not knock on the head a man 
who is a member of the same Church 
with himself, and who has just been 
fighting by his side at Gettysburg or 
Richmond, is that in that country there 
happens to be land enough for them 
both. The only reason why the unen- 
franchised part of the English people do 
not make laws to confiscate the property 
of the rich is that at present they have 
not the political power. In extending 
the franchise you are ‘drawing the bolt 
which keeps a gang of burglars out of 
the house. A shriek of rage and terror 
from the Cave bids you hold your insane 
hand. 

To give a man political power simply 
because he was a man, because he pro- 
fessed Christianity, or because he had 
been born within the same four seas as 
yourself, ‘would no doubt be unwise. 
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But the Hobbist theory of human nature 
is a chimera; not the less a chimera 
because it is so exceedingly unattractive. 
It is proved to be a chimera, not only 
by moral science, which has long since 
tossed it scornfully away, but by the 
practical experience of every hour. The 
offices of Government are too few for the 
competitors; there is not a place in 
Downing Street, as there is a farm in 
America, for every one who wants it. 
Yet the Cave itself would hardly plead 
guilty to a tendency, restrained only by 
the police, to shoot the occupants of the 
Treasury Bench from behind a hedge. 
The bonds of Christianity, of humanity, 
of country are strong bonds: even where 
they are weakest they struggle power- 
fully with selfish passions ; and they are 
capable of being greatly strengthened, 
and in every relation of life are constantly 
strengthened by a policy of confidence 
and good will. ‘To rely upon them 


implicitly is no doubt Utopian: to 
ignore their influence as the great con- 
servative forces of society, and to attempt 


to construct a polity on the basis of pure 
selfishness, is not only odious but absurd. 
This is a truism: but it is a truism the 
contradictory of which, if we mistake 
not, underlies the philosophy of the 
Cave. 

If we are to admit to Parliament our 
fellow-Christians and our fellow-men, we 
shall come at last to a parliament of 
beasts. So reasons the Cave. And the 
reason is irrefragable, no doubt, if, as the 
philosophy of the Cave assumes, our 
fellow-Christians, our fellow-men, our 
fellow-countrymen, are no more objects 
of our confidence and affection than the 
beasts. 

Christianity is not revolutionary—it 
is the great antidote to the revolutionary 
spirit. But it is in favour of the exten- 
sion of the suffrage. It will not away 
with enlightened plutocracy, or anything 
else which is founded on mere self-interest 
or fear of human nature, or even on that 
exclusive self-esteem and contempt for 
the good qualities of ordinary men which 
high education is apt to engender, though 
the highest education purges them away. 
It has preserved for society ever since it 


ame into the world a better and more 
genial hope. That hope, in one form or 
other, to a great extent animates these 
these movements for extending the pale 
of the community. And it will not fail, 
though it may languish for a moment 
under the increase of wealth and the 
decay of faith, and though the whirligig 
of time may for a season have brought 
round to us again the age of Charles LL. 

The Cave of course is not conscious 
that its politics are Hobbist. It de- 
nounces the Leviathan or what is the 
same thing, Cesarism; and this, we 
must do it the justice to say, not only 
because Czesar would be above it, but 
from a sincere, though narrow and con- 
fused love of freedom. For, we repeat, 
the Cave does not mean to be reactionary 
on any subject but the suffrage. But it 
would make itself a Leviathan or a 
Cesar to the mass of the people. The 
Cwsar of the Cave would have many 
heads, it is true. It would be, not the 
democratic despotism which is always 
held before us as the great bugbear, but 
a perpetual, indefeasible oligarchy or 
plutocracy, which, it imagines, would be 
a beneficent government, while demo- 
cratic despotism would be the most 
fearful of evils. That democratic despot- 
ism would be a very fearful evil, and 
the grave, for the time, of the hopes of 
men, we cordially admit ; and we further 
admit that the danger of falling into 
such a despotism is real, and a good 
reason for being cautious ‘n the exten- 
sion of the suffrage. But the enlight- 
ened oligarchy of the Cave would be 
to all but the members of it (and in the 
deepest sense to them) a far greater 
evil. Let us look facts in the face. 
The hopes of the English peasant are, 
we trust, far better than those of the 
French peasant, because here the move- 
ment which the Cave is trying to arrest 
for ever has not yet been arrested ; but 
the actual state of the French peasant is 
better than that of the English peasant, 
and the superiority of the French 


‘peasant’s state is very closely connected 


with the fact that the government of 
France is a democratic despotism, the 
issue of a revolution. 
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The philosophy of Hobbes, like most 
political and social chimeras, was trace- 
able, in great measure, to the personal 
history of its author. It was>the off- 
spring of the fright which he got in the 
civil war. The same remark seems to 
hold good, in some degree at least, of 
the philosophy of the Cave. It is the 
offspring of a collision with the roughs 
of Australia. Mr. Bright’s description 
of it as a Botany Bay view of society, 
is more profoundly true than Mr. 
Bright himself imagined. Nobody can 
read the bitter allusions to Australian 
politics in the speeches where the philo- 
sophy of the Cave is enunciated without 
perceiving that this is the case. Perhaps 
the roughs of an English borough 
intensified the impression made by the 
roughs of Australia, and impressed the 
intellectual offspring still more deeply 
with the marks of the parent’s panic. 
Very great and very disturbing to the 
political vision the panic must be, 
when American wire-pullers can be 


PENNY 


THERE is a mighty potentate in England, 
whose name is Mr. Pierce Egan, and 
whose realm is nearly as unknown as 
a few years ago was the district of 
Victoria Nyanza. Many among us 
fancy that they have a good general 
idea of what is English literature. 
They think of Tennyson and Dickens 
as the most popular of our living 
authors. It is a fond delusion, from 
which it is time that they should be 
aroused. The works of Mr. Pierce Egan 
are sold by the half million. What 
living author can compare with him ? 
But how many educated men and 
women in this country know of the 
existence of Mr, Pierce Egan? They 

+ “The Flower of the Flock.” By Pierce 


Egan, author of “The Poor Girl,” &c. 3 vols. 
Lundon: W. S. Johnson and Co. 332, Strand. 


confounded with the leaders of trades’ 
unions, and when the Australian colo- 
nies can be taken for armed demo- 
cracies, only withheld by the paternal 
wisdom of the Colonial Office from 
rushing into war with each other. The 
working men, at least some of them, 
are said to be impulsive, and for this, 
among other reasons, unfit for the exer- 
cise of the franchise. What is fear 
but an impulse, and an impulse just as 
wild, just as apt to hurry men over 
precipices, as any other? In the present 
case it has driven statesmen—who if 
they could have kept their self-com- 
posure might have done an inestimable 
service in regulating Reform, and saving 
it from blind and hasty influences—into 
an indiscriminate opposition to all exten- 
sion of the suffrage, and has led them, 
for the transient cheers of their enemies, 
to forfeit, or run a great risk of for- 
feiting, the lasting gratitude of their 
friends. 
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may have heard of a Pierce Egan who 
lived long years ago, was connected 
with the sporting journals, and enter- 
tained the world with pictures of London 
life, in which Jerry and Corinthian 
Tom were prominent figures. But the 
Pierce Egan of the present day, whose 
stories are read in very truth by the 
million, is utterly unknown. Who has 
ever heard of his name as belonging to 
literature ? Who thinks of studying the 
literary tastes of the populace for whom 
he caters? And yet that vast unheeded 
multitude, with their unrecognised king, 
Pierce Egan, are worth looking after. 
There was a time when our old ballads 
and broadsides were despised. They 
are now frequently worth their weight 
in gold, and collectors of this despised 
species of literature like Pepys are 
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gratefully honoured. And from time to 
time we may still inquire with profit 
into the ingredients of that literary 
provender which satisfies the lower 
classes of our countrymen. 

This provender is conveyed to them 
in the form of penny journals—such as 
the London Journal and the Family 
Herald. They contain a considerable 
variety of matter, but their success 
mainly depends on one or two stories 
which appear in them from week to 
week. The writers of these stories are 
a class by themselves, and it is seldom 
that their productions find their way 
into our circulating libraries. We know 
Miss Braddon, but that lady is by no 
means a star of the first magnitude in 
the world of the penny journals. The 
fact, however, that some of her best 
works have appeared first in the London 
Journal is not uninteresting. She 
amused millions of readers in that way 
with “Lady Audley’s Secret” and 
“Henry Dunbar,” before these stories 
were known to West End readers 
through the circulating libraries. We 
suspect that Miss Braddon does not 
moralise enough to suit the taste of the 
penny people. For here it must be 
noted that a remarkable change has 
come over the spirit of the penny 
journals since they were last under 
review. About a dozen or fifteen years 
ago, when people began to hear of their 
enormous sales, some inquiries were 
made into their character. It was then 
discovered that our lower classes were 
being entertained with tales of seduc- 
tion, adultery, forgery, and murder. 
Since then the subject has been allowed 
to drop, and an impression still remains 
that the penny journals run riot in pic- 
tures of debauchery and crime, many of 
them showing what infamous lives the 
higher classes of English society lead. 
To men of education—or, to speak more 
generally, to all men of active mind— 
that aspect of life soon becomes unutter- 
ably distasteful ; and having once learned 
that the literary tastes of the lower 
classes were best cultivated by descrip- 
tions of the various ways in which the 
commandments of the second table are 
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or may be broken, they dismissed the 
subject altogether as worthy of no more 
notice. But these twelve or fifteen 
years have wrought a change, and any 
one who will look at such a periodical 
as the London Journal will be much 
struck, perhaps a little abashed, by the 
strong moral tone that pervades the 
writing. There is no lack of crime and 
dallying with things forbidden ; but, 
as in Richardson’s novels, the writers 
always profess to show a crime in order 
that we may see what a hideous thing it 
is, and may have our moral principles 
strengthened. 

Here we have precisely the same phe- 
nomenon as may be witnessed every 
night in a theatre. Watch for the 
applause of the shilling and the six- 
penny galleries. The boxes and stalls 
give their hands to fine acting; the 
gods in the upper regions of the theatre 
applaud moral sayings. They like 
nothing half so well as a few words 
in praise of honesty or industry, good 
heart or a brave spirit. A bad actor 
who will say something nice and round 
in praise of virtue will get more clapping 
of hands from these dwellers aloft than 
a good actor who has to defend any 
wrongdoing. And so when we turn to 
the penny journals, we are at once im- 
pressed with} a sense of the high moral 
feeling of -the company into which we 
have penetrated. It is not every one 
who will care to verify this impression 
by reading the’novels of Mr. Pierce Egan 
or Mr. John Frederick Smith ; but the 
moral tone of the journals we refer to 
may equally be gathered from one of 
their most characteristic features—the 
pages they devote to answering corre- 
spondents. These pages are, indeed, to 
us outsiders by far the most interesting 
of any in the penny journals, and reveal 
certain aspects of life which are worthy 
of attention. Before we speak of the 
novels we may give a few sentences to 
the system of correspondence which is 
carried on in the penny journals, only 
premising that, while we propose to 
describe this correspondence generally, 
our chief object is to bring into full 
view its exceeding morality. 

H 
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To understand how such a corre- 
spondence is possible, we must first of all 
imagine to ourselves a class of society, 
ignorant, sensible of ignorance, too poor 
to buy the information which money 
will purchase, and too friendless to get 
the information which no money can 
procure. If we want medical advice we 
apply to a physician; if we want a 
legal opinion we go to a solicitor ; if we 
want a receipt for the composition of 
some dainty dish we buy a cookery 
-book. Poor people who need such in- 
formation write a letter to the editor of 
the London Journal, One young girl 
is troubled with redness of the nose ; 
will the much-knowing editor tell her 
how to remove it? Another is in terror 
of baldness ; will the learned editor tell 
her of some ointment to make the hair 
grow? A young man sees, as he thinks, 
a means of escaping from his indentures ; 
perhaps the editor can tell him whether 
he has law on his side. Another has 
got into some difficulty about his rent ; 
he will be very grateful if the editor 
will give him information as to the 
rights of landlords to seize the property 
of tenants. The requesting and grant- 
ing of such advice as this, however, is 
comparatively uninteresting. We are 
all more or less in want of medical and 
legal opinions, and are so far in the 
same plight as these poor people who 
wiite to the editors of the penny 
journals. What is most curious in the 
correspondence we are speaking of bears 
on questions of social observance. There 
are points of behaviour on which the 
readers of the penny journals are unable 
to decide; and either they have no 
friends to give them proper advice, or 
they are too shamefaced to ask it. 
Therefore they deluge with anonymous 
letters the editor they think the most 
perfect model of good behaviour and the 
finest gentleman. Ifa young woman is 
jealous of her husband, the editor is 
the true friend who will tell her how to 
act. If a girlis doubtful whether she 
ought to walk out at nights with her 
sweetheart, the editor will set her mind 
at rest. A girl in a confectioner’s shop 
has been offered a pair of gloves by a 


customer of the male sex; the editor 
will tell her if it be right for her to 
accept the present. Another writes :— 


“ Be kind enough to insert in your valuable 
Journal weather or not you think it improper 
for A lady wen writing to A gentleman Frend 
to Adress him as My Dear Sir.” 


The answers to all these questions are 
of tle most noble and elevating order. 
They convey to us a magnificent idea 
of the loftiness and unapproachable 
purity of the editorial character. No- 
thing can surpass the delicacy of obser- 
vation they display, and the beauty of 
the language in which they are couched. 
One correspondent, who wishes to know 
how he may become well-bred in his 
manners, is told :— 


“What a wretched world this would be if 
the weeds were allowed to choke all the valu- 
able germs and fronds of more useful plants, so 
lavishly scattered by nature throughout crea- 
tion! Soitis with man. The germs of good 
breeding are unselfishness, a sweet and even 
temper, unaffected modesty, tact, &c. &c.” 


A certain Blanche gets the following 
admonition :— 


“We recommend Blanche to have nothing 
to do with a young roué, whose constitution is 
ruined, and who, having no moral bias, is not 
likely to make the home of married life 
happy.” 


Fanny comes next for her bit of 
advice :— 


**Don’t be silly, but now that you are en- 
gaged throw ‘young ladyism’ aside and strive 
to be a young woman. Lovers’ quarrels may 
be pretty sport, but we have known them to 
end in weeping and vain regrets.” 


Catherine then gets this rebuke for 
encouraging the love of a boy :— 


“What can you expect from such a mere 
hoy? At two-and-twenty you are, in human 
development, ten years his senior. Mere calf 
love can lead to nothing but disappointment.” 


Violet has her turn next :— 


“Violet is not quite 16, and yet she writes 
quite fluently about love and lovers and re- 
ciprocated affection, &c. How precocious these 
young ladies are! A gentleman, Miss Violet, 
may praise you to a mutual friend and yet not 
be in love with you ; and if he be a true gentle- 
man, he will not fill your little head with silly 
thoughts about love until you are a wee bit 
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older and wiser. Attend to your home duties, 
Violet, for a year or two longer, and do not 
fall in love except with birds and flowers and 
music and art, with all that is good and beau- 
tiful.” 


We hear a great deal about love in 
this correspondence, but the great article 
of popular belief in regard to it is that 
there is no such thing as a second love. 
Numbers of persons who have thrown 
off the old love, and are beginning a 
new one, write to the editor for advice, 
and take care to argue in their own 
favour by insisting that this second 
attachment is as much a true love as the 
first. The editor is inexorable, and 
always puts them down. As, for in- 
stance, a certain widow :—“ ‘A Widow’ 
seems a lively one. She says there is 
such a thing as second love, but we are 
inclined to believe that either that or 
the first love must be a pleasant delu- 
sion. There is but one love, though 
there are many tender attachments.” 
About marriage the great article of the 
faith is that it must never be con- 
tracted for any consideration but love,— 


“€ Marry never for houses, nor marry for land, 
Nor marry for nothing but only love.” 


In all these discussions about love the 
women get the highest praise for purity 
and disinterestedness of affection. On 
the whole, the editors have a low opinion 
of the devotion of men. One of them 
says to a correspondent who calls herself 
Waterlily :— 

“We fear from your description your lover 
is growing indifferent. Otway, the dramatist, 
says,— 

“Clocks will go as they are set ; but man, 


Irregular man, is never constant, never 
certain.’ 


We trust this is not true of all our sex, and 
recommend you to be off with the old love and 
on with the new.” 


Mixed up with these admonitions 
that relate to lovers there are heaps of 
good advice on affairs in general—how 
we ought to be honest, industrious, 
high-minded, generous, quiet, and ami- 
able. The editors will not for a moment 
tolerate any doubtful conduct. The 
slightest deviation from the right path, 
any attempt at levity, is instantly lashed 


with the hand of a master, with a 
fatherly moderation that is more painful 
to bear than the severest chiding. “ The 
letter of ‘5S. L.’ is too flippant,” says 
one of the editors. “Things injurious 
“to the soul and profitable to the 
“ pocket must not be classed together. 
“ Either as an actor or a sailor he may 
“ lead a pure and honourable life and 
“do his duty. It is not the profession, 
“ but the life, that disgraces or elevates 
“aman.” So writes the editor of the 
London Journal. The editor of the 
Family ITerald, however, generally beats 
him hollow in the loftiness of his moral 
tone and the fineness of his expressions. 
The motto of the latter periodical is 
characteristic :—“ The pen of the tongue 
“should be dipped in the ink of the 
“ heart, to write words of sincerity ;” 
and in the same Persian style the editor 
conveys his ethical instructions. 

In addition to the system of giving 
advice, some of the penny journals 
amuse their readers by pretending to 
negotiate for them matrimonial alliances. 
In one number of the London Journal 
we find among the notices to corre- 
spondents the following offer : — 

“Clara L. a lonely widow without family, 
is anxious to meet with a kind and affectionate 
husband. She is 31, tall and ladylike, an 
excellent manager, and has sufficient money 
to contribute towards the happiness of a 
home.” 

In a subsequent number there is a host 
of replies, which the editor gracefully 
summarizes in a short paragraph :— 

“Clara L., the lonely widow, with money, 
has excited quite a furore among the chivalry 
of England. The following have rushed to 
the protection of herself and fortune :—‘ 8. R. 
K. N. B.’ very‘anxious to extend his business ; 
‘W. Tomlinson,’ a young gentleman, aged 26, 
of good family and appearance, and holding a 
secretary’s position ; ‘ Alfred Turner,’ 22, and 
has saved a few pounds: ‘ B. T.’ is 22, good- 
tempered, and has a salary of 1507. a year; 
‘I. J. TY 30, and a gentleman holding an in- 
dependent position ; ‘ L. L.’ 30, dark, and has 
70/. a year ; ‘ M. J.’ 29, and just about com- 
mencing business ; ‘C. Robson,’ a tall literary 


- genius ; ‘ E. H.’ 36, and a partner in a highly- 


respectable firm in Manchester; ‘J. H. J. 

honourable, and has 200/. a year; ‘Typo,’ a 

widower, aged 30, and just commencing busi- 

ness on a limited scale; ‘ Frank Leslie’ of 

steady habits and a lover of home; ‘J. W.’ a 
H 2 
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bachelor, under 40, in good practice as a sur- 
veyor ; ‘ Ottavio,’ a foreigner, teacher of music, 
earning about 1407. a year ; ‘ Walter Nelson,’ 
a widower, 35, and steady; ‘A Widower,’ 
with more than one money-making business ; 
‘G. E. P.’ a bachelor, 43 years of age, of re- 
tired habits, and with 100/. a year ; ‘H. P. N.’ 
a widower, with two boys; ‘M.B.’ an Irish- 
man, aged 42, whose business brings him in 
150. a year; ‘A. H. P.’ a steady and indus- 
trious man.” 


Or perhaps it is a man who proposes 
himself as an eligible husband to the 
women of England :— 


*€ ¢ Veritas’ is fond of rural life, and would 
like to have a wife who would cheerfully agree 
to live with him in the country. He has a 
fine estate, horses, hounds—in fact, all the 
material comforts of life but a wife. His per- 
sonal appearance is that of a stalwart English- 
man of 24, who loves cricket and similar manly 
games.” 

The men in these cases get fewer replies 
than the women; but “ Veritas” is not 
badly off with the following offers :— 

“ * Veritas ’ has attracted the fixed attention 


of ‘Incognita,’ a fascinating blonde of 20, fond 
of rural life, horses, and music ; ‘ Jane,’ cheerful 


and good-looking; ‘Rose Alba,’ 19 years of 


age, and a dark-eyed and handsome English 
girl, a good horsewoman, who delights in a 
ride after the hounds; ‘ Elsie Verner,’ 21, dark, 
handsome, and the eldest daughter of a gentle- 
man who keeps a pack of hounds ; ‘Sunbeam,’ 
22, brown-eyed, very pretty, and moped to 
death in a very satatel country house.” 
These proposals are generally accom- 
panied by a volley of photographs ; and 
the theory is that the editor undertakes 
to make an exchange of portraits between 
the candidates for marriage. In prac- 
tice, however, this is never done. The 
editor is much too moral to consent to 
be a pander and go-between. He ac- 
cepts all the portraits which are sent 
to him of men aspiring to be husbands 
and of women aspiring to be wives; 
but they never go out of his possession. 
He quietly arranges them in an album 
which he calls the Fools’ Album, and 
no doubt improves his mind by gazing 
on them in those bright moments when 
from the summit of his moral elevation 
he finds himself disposed to think too 
well of human nature. No doubt he is 
deluding his correspondents. But this 
is the only weakness of which he is 
capable ; and he is capable of it only in 
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the interest of a higher morality. How 
does he know whether “ W. Tomlinson, 
“ the young gentleman, aged 26, of good 
“ family and appearance, and holding a 
“ secretary’s position,” can be safely en- 
trusted with the photograph and address 
of “ Clara L. the lonely widow?” How 
is he to know whether “ Veritas” may 
not be a gay deceiver? and how can he 
undertake the responsibility of intro- 
ducing him to a “ Sunbeam, 22, brown- 
“eyed, very pretty, and moped to death 
“in a secluded country-house ?” 

All this pretence of exchanging pho- 
tographs and addresses of persons 
anxious to marry is but an expedient 
to heighten the colour and interest of 
the genuine matrimonial correspondence. 
Alice has been engaged to a man for 
three years. She discovers that he is 
engaged to another girl. The faithless 
swain promises to forsake that rival and 
to be constant only to Alice. The 
editor is to tell her whether she ought 
to forgive him. Ada receives attention 
from three young men—a sailor, a linen- 
draper, and a druggist. She describes 
their several positions, and wishes to 
know which of them she ought to 
choose. The editor gives his advice 
with edifying solemnity. He takes care 
to discourage early marriages and long 
engagements. In the most peremptory 
terms he forbids clandestine alliances, 
and insists on the necessity of parental 
sanction. He will not on any account 
allow the girls to be too familiar with 
men. He says to Lizzie, “ It is not yet 
“ the etiquette for young ladies, not rela- 
“tives or engaged, to ask gentlemen 
“friends for locks of their hair. We 
“ know that it is often done in what is 
“ termed fun ; but it is an impropriety, 
* and may lead toinjurious insinuations.” 
Neither will he permit any one to talk 
lightly of marriage. He says to a sweet 
creature who calls herself Twining Ivy, 
“ Marriage is too solemn a matter to 
“be viewed with levity, or that light 
“laughter which betokens an unripe 
“ judgment.” And he takes care to 
fight the battle of the women, showing 
that they generally know what is right, 
whereas men do not. Thus he tells 
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Mary, “A woman does not require a 
“book to learn the true etiquette of 
“society. Her rare instinct and shrewd 
“ sense soon enable her to adapt herself to 
“ any position in life. Forms and cere- 
“‘ monies come to her as naturally as dew 
“to the flowers. Self-reliance must be 
“ regarded as an indispensable agent.” It 
is for the sake of inculcating with greater 
effect such pretty sentiments that the 
penny journals are pleased to heighten 
the interest of the matrimonial corre- 
spondence by the vain supposition that 
they are prepared to negotiate alliances 
between high contracting parties. 

These bits of sentiment and advice 
indicate fairly enough the moral tone 
of the penny novels. The heart of 
the plebs in this country is not to be 
reached but in gushes of moral wisdom. 
Give the poor man sensation ; let him 
sup full of horrors ; initiate him in all 
the mysteries of crime: but always be 
it remembered that one condition is 
essential to the success of the dreadful 
tale—that it shall somewhat ostenta- 
tiously ally itself to morality. A good 
Catholic makes the sign of the cross 
when he fears that he has got into the 
company of evil spirits. The honest 
beer-swilling Briton of the lower order 
loves to make moral reflections when he 
finds himself in doubtful company. He 
is thus about a hundred years behind the 
more educated Briton ; for we must 
repeat, that in order to find anything 
like the moralizing of the penny novels 
in fictions of the higher class we must 
go back to Richardson. He was the 
first to make the novel very popular 
among us, and one of the means by 
which he succeeded in making it popular 
was by a high seasoning of moral reflec- 
tions, showing what wonderful lessons 
of virtue were to be learnt from his 
stories. That high seasoning did its 
work, although it soon became nauseous 
to healthy tastes, and is now one of the 
chief causes why Richardson is little 


read. Fielding laughed it out of fashion, © 


and fiction of obtrusive morality has 
never since been written by first-rate 
romancers. Nor even in the class of 


fictions which take with the British 


workmen is the moralizing of precisely 
the same kind as that which we find in 
Richardson. He is ever bent on giving 
clear moral lessons—he preaches. That 
is not what the British workmen now 
want; they want rather to have the 
story well washed with moral sentiment. 
It need have no very strict application 
to the story, if there it is. We are 
reminded of a well-known anecdote 
which may illustrate this. There was 
an inferior actor who had only one 
speech to deliver in a certain play. The 
speech was nothing—“ The carriage is 
ready,” or something equally common- 
place. But the actor was sighing for 
applause, and he determined to tag to 
it a moral sentiment, which would of a 
surety bring down the cheers of the 
“ gods.” He fixed upon three lines 
from the Honeymoon, and delivered 
himself of the following sentence :-— 
“The carriage waits, and, sir, 

The man that lays his hand upon a woman, 
Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch, 
Whom ’twere gross flattery to name a coward.” 


We know not how far the story is 
correct, but it is one of the stcck thea- 
trical anecdotes and perfectly illustrates 
our meaning. That actor, whoever he 
was, thoroughly understood the British 
plebs. It likes to have sounding moral 
phrases in its ears. The thing desired 
is not that sort of moral deduction 
which the Puritans called an “ improve- 
ment” of the texts they expounded, but 
moral aphorisms and sentiments run- 
ning parallel with the text. 

As the “ Notices to Correspondents ” 
show,us the moral texture of the stories 
that appear in the penny journals, so 
the subjects of these stories may be 
clearly enough ascertained by looking 
at the woodcuts which illustrate them. 
The Family Herald is one of the oldest, 
if not the very oldest, of the periodicals 
we refer to ; but it is different from its 
rivals in this, that it has no illustrations. 
It says, indeed, not a little for the 
ability with which it is conducted, that, 
discarding the aid of pictorial embel- 
lishments, it can hold its own among 
many rivals, and attain to a circulation 
of more than 200,000. Its competitors 
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are prodigal of engravings. Foremost 
among these stands the London Journal, 
and as we turn over its pages, looking 
at the drawings, we very quickly dis- 
cover into what sort of scenes we are 
likely to be conducted. Here we see 
men dogging each other on dark nights, 
lurking behind trees, and looking round 
corners ; gipsies in woods are entering 
into mysterious compacts with gentle- 
men disguised in huge cloaks ; burglars 
with dark lanterns are prowling in 
houses ; assassins are aiming blows at 
the backs of unconscious victims ; mur- 
derers steal into the chambers of sick 
men ; women wake up startled in their 
beds and listen ; ladies listen at doors ; 
young girls are seen flying on the tops 
of houses from highly-impassioned pur- 
suers ; ladies elope with lovers in the 
dead of night; post-chaises are driven 
at the gallop in thunder, lightning, and 
rain over lonely moors; women are 
stabbing women and offering to shoot 
men; men hurl each other down trap 
doors; dead men are carried to the 
doctor ; ladies are oppressed with awful 
secrets, and faint before the altar at the 
sight of gentlemen ; houses are on fire ; 
duels are a standing institution ; mask 
balls are the order of the day and night; 
ladies are carried away by force ; horses 
are ever in readiness; there is much 
drinking, eternal embraces, and ever and 
everywhere we see hair flying wild and 
dishevelled in the wind. 

The three novelists who have been 
most popular among the classes that 
patronise the penny journals have been 
Mr. G. W. Reynolds, Mr. John Frederic 
Smith, and Mr. Pieree Egan. Of Mr. 
Reynolds we need say little. Probably 
to him more than to any one else the 
penny journals owe the repute of dwell- 
ing with too morbid a pleasure on the 
sensual side of human life, and fami- 
liarizing their readers with vice. He, 
at least, was the earliest writer of con- 
tinuous stories in the London Journal, 
which was first started in 1845; and 
he was followed by a writer of kindred 
spirit—Eugine Sue, more than one of 
whose romances appeared in the same 
pages. Some of our readers may not 


have forgotten the name of Thomas 
Miller, the basket weaver, to whom 
Lady Blessington gave some literary 
help. He wrote, but in a very different 
style, ‘Gideon Giles the Roper,” and 
“Godfrey Malvern” for the periodical 
in which the spirit of Mr. Reynolds 
and Eugéne Sue ruled t::umphant. . In 
those days, in which the nearest approach 
was made to the vices of the French 
school of romance, it was considered an 
immense thing that the London Journal 
attained to a circulation of 80,000. 

In 1849 Mr. J. F. Smith became con- 
nected with this periodical, and infused 
a new spirit into its pages. He was the 
son of a man known as the manager of 
Norwich Circuit—that is, the manager 
of a theatrical company which had Nor- 
wich for its head-quarters. He is a 
Roman Catholic, and was said to be 
a Jesuit. He is now, we believe, em- 
ployed in some ecclesiastical seminary 
in Paris. He came to London to push 
his way; offered his services to the 
London Journal, and rose very speedily 
to the highest position on its staff. He 
wrote first of all for its pages a histo- 
rical romance called “Stanfield Hall.” 
When this was ended Eugine Sue took 
his place till he was ready with another 
story, “Amy Lawrence, or the Free- 
mason’s daughter;” after which he 
brought out “ Minnigrey.” This is con- 
sidered his best story. It raised the 
circulation of the London Journal to 
between three and four hundred thou- 
sand. It is said, however, and we 
believe with justice, that as much of 
this extended circulation was due to 
the pencil of Mr. John Gilbert as to 
the pen of Mr. Smith, Mr. Gilbert 
began to design for the journal in the 
year of its commencement, and con- 
tinued to contribute to it till 1862. No 
sooner was “ Minnigrey” finished than 
it was followed by another of Mr. 
Smith’s works—“ The Will and The 
Way.” That came to an end in the 
autumn of 1853, and was immediately 
succeeded by the most successful of 
this author’s works,—“ Woman and her 
Master.” We must say here that we 
do not speak of all these works from 
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our own knowledge ; we are acquainted 
with them only iv parts. But our par- 
tial acquaintance with them enables us 
to accept the general verdict that 
“Woman and her Master,” although 
the most successful of Mr. Smith's 
works, is inferior in merit to his earlier 
tale, “ Minnigrey.” It was so successful, 
however, that it raised the circulation 
of the London Journal to the greatest 
number it has ever reached—namely, 
500,000. The same writer’s next story, 
“Temptation,” was by no means so suc- 
cessful. ‘The proprietors of the perio- 
dical wished to curtail it; the author 
was offended, and transferred his ser- 
vices to the Jllustrated Family Paper 
published by Cassell. Mr. Smith has 
been most successful in dealing with 
the past. “Minnigrey,” for example, 
is a story of the Peninsular War, and 
abounds in strong incidents relating to 
pressgangs and kidnapping. We are 
introduced in it to an immense variety 
of characters—statesmen, generals, Em- 
presses, gipsies, money-lenders, sextons, 
lawyers, Jews, Gentiles, and so forth. 
The characters are not of the individual 
sort, but rather represent general types : 
and, as a whole, the stories of this 
author are more remarkable for stirring 
incident than for personal portraiture. 
The plots are involved, and turn on the 
right of succession to landed property 
and on the fortunes of some heir who 
has been lost. 

After Mr. J. F. Smith left the Zondon 
Journal there was an interregnum. An 
American writer, Mrs. Southworth, wrote 
in it; the author of “ Cesar Borgia” 
then tried his hand ; and after him Mr. 
Percy St. John. None of these being 
very successful, it was thought that an 
experiment might be tried with a 
novelist who had made a greater name 
than any who had yet written in the 
pages of the London Journal — Mr. 
Charles Reade. Mr. Reade produced 
“White Lies” in it ; but—no blame to 
him—his was not the sort of writing 
that had any chance with the readers of 
the London Journal. The proprietor, 
in despair of finding any one who could 
succeed like Mr. J. F. Smith, sold the 
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periodical to Mr. Herbert Ingram. Then 
a new idea was started. It was thought 
that perhaps the greatest of all novelists, 
Sir Walter Scott, might have a chance 
of success. Accordingly, “ Kenilworth,” 
“Tvanhoe,” and “'The Fortunesof Nigel,” 
were in series reprinted in the pages of 
the journal. But they failed to excite 
the enthusiasm of its readers, and it was 
found that the circulation had gradually 
fallen to about 250,000. A number of 
writers have since then been tried,— 
as the Mrs. Southworth and the Mr. 
St. John we have already mentioned, 
Mr. Gordon Smythies, Mr. Henry Byron, 
Mr. Watt Phillips, and Miss Braddon. 
These have attained different degrees of 
success; but none of them has been 
found comparable to Mr. Pierce Egan, 
who is now the pride and glory of the 
London Journal, 

From a criticism of this writer, which 
appeared in the journal he adorns, we 
learn that he is one of the greatest 
writers of the age; “and who shall 
“say but that his works may not tell 
“upon the world in future ages ?”— 


“ As a novelist, Mr. Pearce Egan combines 
a variety of qualities rarely found in the same 
individual. We never think, for instance, of 
his ‘ Flower of the Flock,’ or ‘ The Poor Girl,’ 
without thinking of him as one of the most 
expert and complete of our novelists. Yet 
this has not exempted him—so true is it what 
Shakespeare says, that ‘be thou as chaste as 
ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not ’sca 
calumny ’—from the quips and captious cavils 
of those who, from their crabbed and crass 
nature, can only see defects, without the power 
of appreciating really great qualities. At the 
present moment there cannot, considering the 
enormity of our circulation, be less than about 
a million of people in these islands and in the 
British colonies, and also in America, who are 
in the habit of reading the romances of Mr. 
Pierce Egan. Whence originates this popu- 
larity! Apart from the sterling merits of the 
productions in a literary and imaginative point 
of view, it is to be accounted for from the fact 
that Mr. Pierce Egan is essentially an English 
writer, and from this other circumstance, that 
his feelings are in accord with the great bulk 
of the people to whom he addresses his writings 
and his great moral teachings. Yes, his great 


- moral teachings, as is apparent in even one of 


his very earliest romances, ‘Wat Tyler. It 
has been said of Bulwer Lytton that in all his 
romances he teaches the virtue of patience. So 
it may be said of Egan, that in his he incul- 
cates the doctrine ef contentment. Appealing, 
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as he does, to the million, he endeavours to 
make them contented—nay, happy with their 
lot, by showing them that there is nothing to 
be envied in the condition of the rich and 
great.” 


If he has faults, we are told that so 
also had Homer. He is accused of 
mannerism, and the answer is that “ if 
“ there is one thing that at once denotes 
“genius it is mannerism.” Further- 
more we are told that “his romances 
“‘ have an air of culture and refinement 
“about them. They are exercises of a 
“ fine fancy; graceful and careful in 
“ language, with a slightly pensive tone, 
“and all may be read with a quiet 
‘‘ pleasure and a harmless conscience.” 
Finally, we have a list of the works 
of this truly great man :—“ Robin 
Hood,” “ Wat Tyler,” “ Quintyn Mat- 
sys,” “ Paul Jones,” “ Adam Bell,” 
“ Harry Racket Scapegrace,” ‘“ Fair 
Rosamond,” “Clifton Grey,” “The Black 
Prince,” “The London Apprentice,” 
“The Waits,’ “The Flower of the 
Flock,” “ The False Step,” “‘ The Snake 
in the Grass,” “‘ The Love Test,” “ Love 
me, Leave me Not ;” “ The Wonder of 
Kingswood Chase ;” “ Imogen, or the 
Marble Heart ;” “‘ The Scarlet Flower,” 
“ The Poor Girl,” &c. 

The only one of Mr. Pierce Egan’s 
works with which we are well acquainted 
is ‘‘ The Flower of the Flock.” This 
is considered his best; it has lately 
been republished in the usual three- 
volume form, and the author thereby 
claims for it the recognition of the 
critics. He rightly argues that an 
author who can command a million 
readers ought not to be overlooked. 
His novel is very curious, and though 
it is loaded with absurdities, will repay 
perusal. How to adjust the praise and 
blame which should be given to it we 
find far from easy. Ability it un- 
doubtedly exhibits; but those of us 
who will see this ability must look 
below the surface, and must not make 
too much of Mr. Egan’s ignorance of 
the forms and usages of fashionable 
society. It will have been observed 
that in one of the extracts which we 
have made from the criticism of him 


that appeared in the London Journal 
considerable stress is laid on his culture 
and refinement. In another extract he 
is described as belonging to that very 
noble and limited class of literary men 
“ who enjoy money and leisure—whose 
“revenues are the mere alluvium of 
“ wealth—the deposit of the golden 
“tide flowing in with regularity—who 
“ regard literature not as a necessity, 
“ but a pleasure—not as a want, but as 
“ a pastime—not as the substantial food, 
“ but as the frail confectionery of life, 
“and whose appeal being to the aristo- 
“racy they produce that which is 
“elegant, entertaining, and tasteful.” 
From this rather intricate sentence it 
may be inferred that Mr. Pierce Egan 
rolls in wealth and luxury, moves in the 
highest society, and condescends to lite- 
rature. Certainly, in the novel which 
we have read he talks of dukes and 
other big men with astounding fami- 
liarity ; and we believe that one of the 
secrets of his influence with the lower 
classes is that he professes to depict for 
them what is called high life. It would 
be a pity to disturb that illusion ; and 
the less we say of Mr. Pierce Egan as a 
painter of manners the better. Nor 
under any circumstances are we much 
disposed to dwell on success or failure 
in the delineation of manners. Manners, 
after all, are transitory. Character, 
passion, and action remain the same 
from age to age, and it is by his know- 
ledge or ignorance of these that a novel- 
ist is chiefly to be judged. 

With regard to these weightier points 
of the law, we have to say of Mr. Pierce 
Egan very nearly what we have said of 
Mr. John Frederic Smith. The chief 
difference is that Mr. Egan deals more 
directly with present times. Mainly he 
directs his attention to the working out 
of his plot, and the heaping together of 
incidents. There is an incessant round 
of incidents, houses on fire, houses fall- 


. ing to the ground, abductions and seduc- 


tion, forgeries, arrests, attempted suicides, 
attempted murders, and ever so many 
more wonderful events, all ending in 
the marriage of young men and maidens 
belonging to the opposite poles of 
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society. Fortunes turn up at the right 
moment ; lost sons are discevered when 
they are least expected ; documents are 
hidden to appear just when the novelist 
wants them ; and witnesses supposed to 
be dead are forthcoming in the nick of 
time. Then, to give force to these in- 
cidents, there is an infinity of strong 
passion. ‘“ Lester Vane was livid with 
“ passion. He was obliged to wipe the 
“froth from his mouth.” That is the 
sort of passion with which we are fami- 
liarized. We forget whether in the 
pages of Mr. Pierce Egan we have 
come across that favourite picture of 
writers of this school—the picture of 
two lovers embracing each other, “ their 
lips being glued together.” We do 
remember that there is a prodigious 
amount of embracing and cuddling and 
resting of heads upon bosoms in Mr. 
Egan’s tale. We carry away with us 
a general impression that the supreme 
object of life is to have one’s arm round 
a girl’s waist, and her head resting 
affectionately upon one’s shoulder, while 
tears of joy are falling from her eyes 
that invite kisses, which in the lan- 
guage of these novelists always go in 
“ thousands.” 

Mr. Pierce Egan’s great stronghold, 
however, is morality. We have never 
done admiring the fine moral reflections 
of those popular story-tellers. He has a 
hero and heroine who are guilty of what 
seems—but it is only seeming—a de- 
cided breach of a most important com- 
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mandment. Helen Grahame does not 
know that she is married, does not 
know that she is about to be a mother. 
She flies her father’s house in shame, 
nevertheless ; she becomes a mother ; 
she has to undergo all the torture of 
remorse. At the proper moment, how- 
ever, the father of the babe turns up to 
do her justice ; and, what is more, he 
gets a letter from the minister of the 
kirk in Scotland to inform him that, 
without knowing it, he was legally 
married to the lady. He had in jest, at 
an evening party, gone through some 
mock ceremony of marriage, the Scotch 
minister joining his hand to that of the 
frail Helen. The minister has a tender 
conscience, and many months after- 
wards, without any motive but that 
suggested by his own uneasiness, writes 
of a sudden to the husband in this mock 
marriage to inform him that in Scotch 
law, and in the sight of heaven, the 
marriage is binding. It is a delightful 
solution of a most unhappy business. 
Helen Grahame’s virtue is saved, and 
nobody can say a word against her. 
Morality is at last triumphant ; the law 
is fulfilled; the commandments are 
glorified; the readers of the penny 
journals are pleased with approving 
consciences ; and Mr. Pierce Egan, with 
his thumbs in the armholes of his waist- 
coat, walks the earth as a master spirit, 
showing kindness to human frailty, 
while doing obeisance to eternal law. 


CRADOCK NOWELL: A TALE OF THE NEW FOREST. 


BY RICHARD DODDRIDGE BLACKMORE, 


CHAPTER LIII. 


To bar the entail of crime. A bitter 
and abortive task ; at least, in this 
vindictive world, where Christians 
dwell more on Mount Sinai than on 
the mount that did not quake and burn 
with fire. 

And yet for this, and little else, still 


clung to fair fame and life the man who 
rather would have lain beneath the 
quick-lime of Newgate. It was not for 
the empty part, the reputation, the 


-position, the respect of those who prove 


the etymon of the word by truly look- 
ing backward—not for these alone, 
nor mainly, did Bull Garnet bear the 
anguish now from month to month more 
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bitter, deeper, less concealable. He 
strove with himself, and checked him- 
self, and bit his tongue, and jerked back 
his heart, and nursed that shattered lie, 
his life, if so might be that Pearl and 
Bob should start anew in another land, 
with a fair career before them. Not 
that he cared, more than he could help, 
whether they might be rich or poor ; 
only that he would like them to have 
the chance of choosing. 

This chance had not been fair for 
him, forsaken as he was, and outcast ; 
banned by all the laws of men, because 
his mother had been trustful, and his 
father treacherous. Yet against all 
chances, he, by his own rightful power, 
deeply hating and (which was worse) 
conscientiously despising every social 
prejudice, made his way among smaller 
men, taught himself by day and night, 
formed his own strong character, with 
the hatred of tyranny for its base, and 
tyranny of his own for its apex ; and 
finally gained success in the world, and 
large views of Christianity. And in all 
of this he was sincere ! 

It was a vile and bitter wrong to 
which he owed his birth. Sir Cradock 
Nowell, the father of thé present 
baronet, had fallen in love of some sort 
with a comely Yorkshire maiden, whose 
mother’s farm adjoined the moors, 
whereon the shooting quarters were. 
Then, in that period of mean licence, 
when fashionable servility was wriggling, 
lik a cellar-slug, in the slime-track of 
low princes, Sir Cradock Nowell did 
what few of his roystering friends would 
have thought of—unfashionable Tar- 
quinian, he committed a quiet bigamy. 
He had lived apart from Lady Nowell, 
even before her second confinement ; 
because he could not get on with her. 
So Miss Garnet went with him to the 
quiet altar of a little Yorkshire church, 
and fancied she was Lady Nowell ; only 
that must be a secret, “ because they had 
not the king’s consent, for he was not in 
a state to give it.” 

When she learned her niddering 
wrong, and the despite to her unborn 
child, she cast her curse upon the race, 
not with loud rant, but long seorn, and 
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went from her widowed mother, to a 
cold and unknown place. 

So soon as Bull Garnet was old 
enough to know right from wrong, and 
to see how much more of the latter had 
fallen to his share, two courses lay be- 
fore him. Two, I mean, were possible 
to a strong and upright nature; to a 
false and weak one fifty would have 
offered, and a little of each been taken. 
Conscious as he was of spirit, energy, 
and decision, he might apply them all-to 
very ungenial purposes, to sarcasm, 
contemptuousness, and general misan- 
thropy. Or else he might take a larger 
view, pity the poor old-fashioned prigs 
who despise a man for his father’s fault, 
and generously adopt himself to the 
broadest Christianity. 

The latter course was the one he 
chose ; in solid earnest, too, because it 
suited his nature. And so perhaps we 
had better say that he chose no course at 
all, but had the wiser one forced upon 
him. Yet the old Adam of damnable 
temper too often would rush out of 
Paradise, and prove in strong language 
that he would not be put off together 
with his works. Exeter Hall would 
have owned him, in spite of all his 
backslidings, as a very “ far-advanced 
Christian ;” because he was so ‘ evan- 
gelical.” And yet he never dealt in 
cant, nor distributed idyllic tracts, Sab- 
batarian pastorals, where godly Thomas 
meets drunken John, and converts him 
to the diluted vappa of an unfermented 
Sunday. 

And now this man, whom all who 
knew him either loved or hated, felt the 
troubles closing around him, and saw 
that the end was coming. He had kept 
his own sense of justice down, while it 
jerked (like a thistle on springs) in his 
heart ; he had worn himself out with 
thinking for ever what would become of 
his children, whom he had wronged 
more heavily than his own bad father 
had wronged him—only the difference 
was that he loved them ; and most of 
all he had let a poor fellow, whom he 
liked and esteemed most truly, bear all 
the brunt, all the misery, all the despair 
of fratricide. 
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Now all he asked for, all he prayed 
for—and, indeed, he prayed more than 
ever now, and with deeper feeling ; 
though many would have feared to do 
it —now his utmost hope was to win six 
months of life. In that time all might 
be arranged for his children’s interest ; 
his purchase of those five hundred acres 
from the Crown Commissioners—all good 
land, near the Romsey Road, but too full 
of juice—would soon be so completed 
that he could sell again at treble the 
price he gave, so well had he reclaimed 
the land, while equitably his ; and then 
Bob should have half, and Pearl take half 
(because she had been so injured), and, 
starting with the proceeds of all his 
earthly substance before it should es- 
cheat, be happy in America, and think 
fondly of dead father. 

This was all he lived for now. It 
may seem a wild programme; but, 
practical as he was in business, and not 
to be wronged of a halfpenny, Bull 
Garnet was vague and sentimental when 
he “took on” about his children. 
Furious if they were wronged, loving 
them as the cow did (who, without a 
horn to her head, pounded dead the 
leopard), ready to take most liberal 
views of everything beyond them, yet 
keeping ever to his eyes that parental 
lens, whose focus is so very short, and 
therefore, by the optic laws, its magnify- 
ing power and aberration glorious. 

Now three foes were closing round 
him ; all of whom, by different process, 
and from different premises, had arrived 
at the one conclusion. The three were, 
as he knew too well, Rufus Hutton, 
Issachar Jupp, and Mr. Chope, of 
Southampton. Of the first he held 
undue contempt (not knowing all his 
evidence) ; the second he had for the 
time disarmed, by an appeal ad 
hominem ; the third was the most to be 
feared, the most awful, because so 
crafty, keen, and deep, so utterly im- 
penetrable. 

Mr, Chope, the partner and “ brains ” 
of Cole, the coroner, was absent upon a 
lawyer’s holiday at the time of the 
inquest. When he came home, and 
heard all about it, and saw the place, 
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and put questions, he scarcely knew 
what to think. Only upon one point 
he was certain—the verdict had been 
wrong. Either Cradock Nowell had 
shot his brother purposely, or some one 
else had done so. To Chope’s clear 
intuition, and thorough knowledge of 
firearms—for his one relaxation was 
shooting—it was plain as possible that 
there had been no accident. To the 
people who told him about the cartridge 
“balling,” he expressed no opinion ; 
but to himself he said, “ Pooh! I have 
seen Cradock Nowell shoot. He always 
knew all he was doing. He never would 
put a green cartridge into his gun for a 
woodcock. And the others scarcely 
ever ball. And even if he had a green 
cartridge, look at the chances against 
it. I would lay my life Clayton Nowell 
was shot on purpose.” 

Then, of course, Mr. Chope set to, 
not only with hope of reward, but to 
gratify his own instinct, at the puzzle 
and wards of the question. If he had 
known the neighbourhood well, and all 
the local politics, he must have arrived 
at due conclusion long before he did. 
But a heavy piece of conveyancing came 
into the office of Coles and Co. and, 
being far more lucrative than amateur 
speculations, robbed them of their at- 
tention. But now that stubborn piece 
was done with, and Mr. Chope again at 
leisure to pursue his quest. Twice or 
thrice every week he was seen, walking 
in his deliberate way, as if every step 
were paid for, through the village of 
Nowelhurst, and among the haunts of 
the woodcutters. He carried his great 
head downwards, as a bloodhound on 
the track does, but raised it, and met 
with a soft sweet smile all who cared 
to look at him. In his hand he bore a 
fishing-rod, and round his hat some 
trout-flies ; and often he entered the 
village inn, and had bread and cheese 
in the tap-room, though invited into the 
parlour. Although his boots were soaked 
and soiled as if he had been wading, 
and the landing-net, slung across his 
back, had evidently been dripping, he 
opened to none his fishing creel, neither 
had any trout fried, but spoke im a 
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desponding manner of the shyness of 
the fish, and the brightness of the 
water, and vowed every time that his 
patience was now at last exhausted. 
As none could fish in that neighbour- 
hood without asking Sir Cradock’s per- 
mission, or trespassing against him, and 
as the old baronet was most duly 
tenacious of all his sporting rights, 
everybody wondered what Mark Stote 
was about to allow a mere far-comer to 
carry on so in Nowelhurst water. But 
Mark Stote knew a great deal better 
what was up than they did. 

Four or five times now, Bull Garnet, 
riding on his rounds of business, had 
met Simon Chope, and bowed politely 
to him. On the first occasion, Mr. 
Chope, knowing very little of Garnet, 
and failing to comprehend him (as we 
fail, at first sight, with all antipodes), 
lost his slow sequacious art, because he 
over-riddled it. All very cunning men 
do this; even my Lord Bacon, but 
never our brother Shakespeare. 

But Mr. Garnet read him truly, and 
his purpose also, by the aid of his own 
consciousness; and a thrill of deep, 
cold fear went through that hot and 
stormy heart. Nevertheless, he met the 
case in his usual manner, and puzzled 
Mr. Chope on the third or fourth 
encounter by inviting him to dinner. 
The lawyer found some ready plea for 
declining this invitation; sleuth and 
cold-blooded as he was, he could not 
accept hospitality to sift his host for 
murder. Of course Mr. Garnet had 
foreseen the refusal of this overture ; 
but it added to his general alarm, even 
more than it contributed to his momen- 
tary relief. Clearly enough he knew, or 
felt, that now he was running a race 
against time ; and if he could only win 
that race, and give the prize to his 
children, how happily would he yield 
himself to his only comfort—death. 
With his strong religious views—right 
or wrong, who shall dare to say? for 
the matter is not of reason—he doubted 
God’s great mercy to him in another 
world no more than he doubted his 
own great love to his own begotten. 

And sad it was, enough to move the 


tears of any Stoic, to behold Bull 
Garnet now sitting with his children. 
Instead of being shy and distant (as for 
a while he had been, when the crime 
was new upon him) he would watch 
them, word by word, smile by smile, or 
tear for tear, as if he never could have 
enough of the little that was left to 
him. They had begun to talk again 
carelessly in his presence, as the manner 
of the young is. Bob had found that 
the vague, dark cloud, of whose origin 
he knew nothing, was lifted a little, 
and lightened ; and Pearl, who knew 
all about it, was trying to slip from 
beneath its shadow, with the self- 
preservation of youth, and into the 
long-obscured but native sunlight of a 
daughter’s love. And all the while their 
father, the man of force and violence, 
would look from one to the other of 
them, perceiving, with a curious smile, 
little traits of himself; often amused 
at, and blessing them for, their very 
sage inexperience; thinking to show 
how both were wrong, yet longing not 
to do it. And then he would begin to 
wonder which of them he loved more 
deeply. Pearl had gained upon him so, 
by the patience of her wrong, by coming 
to the hearth for shelter from the storm 
of outer love. 

In all races against time, luck, 
itself the child -of time, is apt to 
govern the result more than highest 
skill may. So far most of the luck had 
been in Mr. Garnet’s favour ; the ap- 
proach of unlucky Cradock that day, the 
distraction of his mind—the hurried and 
jostled aim which even misled himself ; 
the distance of John Rosedew; the 
blundering and timid coroner and the 
soft-hearted jury ; even the state of the 
weather, and since that time the per- 
version and weakness of the father’s 
mind: all these had prevented that 
close inquiry which must have led to 
either his conviction or confession. 
For, of course, he would have confessed 
at once, come what might, if an innocent 
man had been apprehended for his guilt. 

Only in one important matter—so far 
at least as he knew yet, not having heard 
of Jem’s discovery, and Mr. Hutton’s 
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advance upon it—had fortune been 
against him ; that one was the crashing 
of his locked cupboard, and the exposure 
of the broken gun-case to Rufus Hut- 
ton’s eyes. And now it was an adverse 
fate which brought Mr. Chope upon the 
stage, and yet it was a kindly one which 
kept him apart from Hutton. For Simon 
Chope and Rufus Hutton disliked one 
another heartily; as the old repulsion is 
between cold blood and hot blood. 

As it happened, Mr. Chope was Mrs. 
Corklemore’s pet lawyer: he had been 
employed to see that she was defrauded 
of no adequate rights uxorial upon her 
second marriage. And uncommonly 
good care he took to secure the lion's 
share for her. Indeed had it been pos- 
sible for him to fall in love at all with 
anything but money, that foolish lapse 
would have been his, at the very first 
sight of Georgie. Sweetly innocent and 
good, she did so sympathize with “to 
wit, whereas, and notwithstanding ;” 
she entered with such gush of heart into 
the bitter necessity of making many 
folios, and charging for every one of 
them, which the depravity of human 
nature has forced on a class whose 
native bias rather tends to poetry ; she 
felt so acutely (when all was made plain 
to her, and Mr. Corklemore paid the 
bill) how very very wrong it was not to 
have implicit confidence—“in being 
cheated,” under her breath, and that 
shaft was Cupid’s to Mr. Chope—in a 
word, he was so smitten, that he doubled 
all his charges, and inserted an especial 
power of appointment, for (Mr. Corkle- 
more having the gout) he looked on her 
as his reversion. 

“ Hang it,” he said, for his extreme 
idea of final punishment was legal ; 
“hang it, if I married that woman, our 
son would be Lord Chancellor. I never 
saw such a liar.” 

Now it was almost certain that, under 
Sir Cradock Nowell’s settlement upon 
marriage, an entail had been created. 
The lawyers, who do as they like in 
such matters, and live in a cloud of their 
own breath, are sure to provide for con- 
tinuance, and the bills of their grand- 
children. 
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“ Alas, how sad!” thought Georgie, 
as she lay back in the Nowelhurst car- 
riage on her way to Cole, Chope, and 
Co. ; “how very sad if it should be so. 
Then there will be no cure for it, but to 
get up the evidence, meet the dreadful 
publicity, and get the poor fellow con- 
victed. And they say he is so good- 
looking! Perhaps I hate ugly people 
so much, because I am so pretty. Oh, 
how I wish Mr. Corklemore walked a 
little more like a gentleman. But as a 
sacred duty to my innocent darling, | 
must leave no stone unturned.” 

Fully convinced of her pure integrity, 
Georgie drove up in state and style to 
the office of Cole, Chope, and Co. some- 
where in Southampton. She would 
make no secret of it, but go in Sir Cra- 
dock Nowell’s carriage, and then evil- 
minded persons could not misinterpret 
her. Mr. Chope alone could tell her, 
as she had said to “ Uncle Cradock” 
(with a faint hope that he might let slip 
something), what really was the nature 
and effect of her own marriage-settle- 
ment. Things of that sort were so far 
beyond her, so distasteful to her; suf- 
ficient for the day was the evil thereof ; 
she could sympathize with almost any 
one, but really not with a person who 
looked forward to any disposal of pro- 
perty, unless it became, for the sake of 
the little ones, a matter of strict duty ; 
and even then it must cause a heart- 
pang—oh, such a bitter heart-pang ! 

“Cole’s brains” was not the man to 
make himself too common. He always 
required digging out, like a fossil, from 
three or four mural septa. Being disin- 
terred at last from the innermost room, 
after winks, and nods, and quiet knocks 
innumerable, he came out with both 
hands over his eyes, because the light 
was too much for him, he had been so 
hard at work. 

And the first thing he always ex- 
pressed was surprise, even though he 
had made the appointment. Mr. Simon 
Chope, attorney and solicitor, was now 
about five-and-thirty years old, a square- 
built man, just growing stout, with an 
enormous head, and a frizzle of hair 
which made it look still larger. There 
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was a depth of gravity in his paper- 
white countenance —slightly marked 
with small-pox—a power of not laugh- 
ing, such as we seldom see, except in a 
man of great humour, who says odd 
things, but rarely smiles till every one 
else is laughing. But if Chope were 
gifted, as he may have been, with a racy 
vein of comedy, nobody ever knew it. 
He was not accustomed to make a joke 
gratis, neither to laugh upon similar 
terms at those of other people. Tre- 
mendous gravity, quiet movements, very 
clear perception, most judicious reti- 
cence—these had been his characteristics 
since he started in life as an office-boy, 
nd these would abide with him until 
he got everything he wanted; if any 
man ever does that. 

With many a bow and smile, express- 
ing surprise, delight, and deference, Mr. 
Chope conducted to a special room that 
lady in whom he felt an interest tran- 
scending contingent remainder. Mrs. 
Corklemore swam to her place with that 
ease of movement which was one of her 
chief fascinations, and fixed her large 
grey eyes on the lawyer with the sweet- 
est expression of innocence. 

“T fear, Mr. Chope—oh, where is my 
husband ! he promised to meet me here 
—I fear that I must give you, oh,so much 
trouble again. But you exerted your- 
self so very kindly on my behalf about 
eighteen months ago, that I cannot bear 
to consult any other gentleman, even in 
the smallest matter.” 

“ My services, such as they are, shall 
ever be at the entire disposal of Madame 
la Comtesse.” 

Mr. Chope would always address her 
so; “fa countess once, a countess for 
ever,” was his view of the subject. 
Moreover, it ignored Mr. Corklemore, 
whom he hated as his supplanter; and, 
best reason of all, the lady evidently 
liked it. 

“You are so very kind, I felt sure 
that you would say so. But in this case, 
the business is rather Mr. Corklemore’s 
than my own. But he has left it en- 
tirely to me, having greater confidence, 
perhaps, in my apprehension.” 

She knew of course, that so to dis- 


parage her husband, by implication, was 
not in the very best taste ; but she felt 
that Mr. Chope would be pleased, as she 
quite understood his sentiments. 

* And not without excellent reason,” 
answered the. lawyer, softly ; “if any 
lady would be an ornament to our pro- 
fession, it is Madame la Comtesse.” 

“Oh no, Mr. Chope, oh no! I am 
so very simple. And I never should 
have the heart to do the things you are 
compelled to do. But to return: this 
little matter, in which I hope for your 
assistance, is a, trifling exchange of 
mixed land with Sir Cradock Nowell.” 

“ Ah, to be sure!” said Chope, feel- 
ing slightly disappointed, for he had 
some idea that the question would be 
more lucrative ; “if you will give me 
particulars, it shall have our best atten- 
tion.” 

“T think I have heard,” said Georgie, 
knowing thoroughly all about it ; “that 
there is some mode of proceeding, 
under some Act of Parliament, which 
lightens perhaps, to, some extent, the 
legal difficulties—and, oh yes, the ex- 
penses.” 

Mrs. Corklemore knew how Mr. 
Chope had drawn her a very long bill— 
upon his imagination. 

“Oh, of course,” replied Mr. Chope, 
smitten yet more deeply with the legal 
knowledge, and full of the future Lord 
Chancellor ; “ there is a rough and ready 
way of dealing with almost anything. 
What they call a statutory proceeding, 
shockingly careless and haphazard, and 
most ungermanely thrust into an En- 
closure Act. But we never permit any 
clients of ours to imperil their interests 
so, for the sake, perhaps, of half-a- 
sovereign. There is such a deal of 
quackery in all those dabblesome inter- 
ferences with ancient institutions. For 
security, for comfort of mind, for scien- 
tific investigation, there is nothing like 
the exhaustive process of a good common 
law conveyance. Look at a proper 
abstract of title! A charming thing to 
contemplate and still more charming, if 
possible, the requisitions upon it, when 
prepared by eminent counsel. But the 
tendency of the present age is to slur 
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and cut short everything. 
most melancholy !” 

“ Especially for the legal gentlemen, I 
suppose, Mr. Chope?” 

“Yes. It does hurt our feelings so 
to see all the grand safeguards, invented 
by men of consummate ability, swept 
away like old rubbish. I even heard 
of a case last week, where a piece of 
land, sold for 900/., actually cost the 
purchaser only 50/. for conveyance !” 

“ Oh how disgraceful !” cried Georgie, 
so nicely, that Chope detected no irony : 
“and now, I presume, if we proceed in 
the ordinary way, we must deliver and 
receive what you call ‘abstracts of 
title.’ ” 

“Quite so, quite so, whichever way 
you proceed. It is a most indispensable 
step. It will be my duty and privilege 
to deduce Mr. Corklemore’s title ; and 
Mr. Brockwood’s, I presume, to show 
Sir Cradock Nowell’s. All may be 
completed in six months’ time, if 
both sides act with energy. If you will 
favour me with the description of 
parcels, I will write at once to Mr. 
Brockwood ; or, indeed, I shall see him 
to-night. He will be at the Masons’ 
dinner.” 

For a moment Mrs. Corklemore was 
taken quite aback. It is needless to 
say that no interchange of land had ever 
been dreamed of, except by herself, as a 
possible method of learning “how the 
land lay ;” and indeed there was no 
intermixed land at all, as Mr. Chope 
strongly suspected. Neither was he, 
for the matter of that, likely to meet 
Mr. Brockwood ; but when it becomes 
a professional question, a man can mostly 
out-lie a woman, because he has more 
experience. 

“Te guided by me, if you please,” 
said Georgie, smiling enough to mis- 
guide any one ; “we must not be pre- 
mature, lest we seem too anxious about 
the bargain. And, I am sure, we have 
done our very best to be perfectly fair 
with Sir Cradock. Only we trust you, 
of course, to be sure that he has reposing, 
composing—oh how stupid Iam! I 
mean disposing power; that there is 
no awkward entail.” _ 


Melancholy, 


lil 


Here she looked so preternaturally 
simple, which she would never have 
done but for her previous flutter, that 
Simon Chope ina moment knew exactly 
what her game was. Nevertheless, he 
answered nicely in that tantalising way, 
which often makes a woman flash 
forth. 

“We shall see, no doubt, ere long. 
Of course Sir Cradock would not pro- 
pose it, unless he had full power. Is 
it quite certain that poor Clayton 
Nowell left no legitimate offspring ?” 

Oh, what a horrible suggestion ! Such 
a thing would quite upset every scheme. 
Georgie had never thought of it. And 
yet it might even be so, There was 
something in the tone of Mr. Chope’s 
whisper, which convinced her that he 
had heard something. And only think ; 
young men are so little looked after at 
Oxford, that they can get married very 
easily, without anything being heard of 
it. At least, so thought Mrs. Corkle- 
more. And then oh, if poor Clayton 
had left a child, how his grandfather 
would idolise him! Sir Cradock would 
slip from her hands altogether; and 
scarcely any hope would remain of 
diverting the succession. Even if the 
child was a daughter, probably she 
would inherit, and could not yet have 
committed felony. Oh what a fearful 
blow it would be ! 

All this passed through that rapid 
mind in about half a second, during 
which time, however, the thinker could 
not help looking nonplussed. Mr. Chope 
of course perceived it, and found himself 
more and more wide-awake. 

* Well, what a strange idea !” she ex- 
2laimed with unfeigned surprise. “There 
has not been the slightest suggestion of 
anything of the kind. And indeed I 
have lately heard what surprised me 
very much, that he had formed an—an 
improper attachment in a quarter very 
near home.” 

“Tndeed! Do you know to whom ?” 
It was Mr. Chope who was trying now 
to appear indifferent. 

“Yes. Iwas told. But it does not 
become me to repeat such stories,” 

“It not only becomes you in this 
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case, but it is your absolute duty, and— 
and your true interest.” 

“Why, you quite frighten me, Mr. 
Chope. Your manner is so strange.” 

“Tt would grieve me deeply indeed 
to alarm Madame la Comtesse,” an- 
swered the lawyer, trying in vain to 
resume his airiness; “ but I cannot do 
justice to any one who does not fully 
confide in me. In a case like this, 
especially, such interests are concerned, 
the title isso—so complicated, that purely 
as a matter of business we must be 
advised about everything.” 

“ Well, I see no reason why I should 
not tell you. It cannot be of any im- 
portance. Poor Clayton Nowell had 
fallen in love with a girl very far 
beneath him—-the daughter, I think she 
was, of a Mr. Garnet.” 

“ Oh, I think I had heard a report of 
that sort”—he had never heard, but 
suspected it—“ it can, of course, signify 
nothing, if the matter went no further ; 
nevertheless, I thank you for your 
gratifying confidence. I apologise if I 
alarmed you ; there is nothing alarming 
at all in it. I was thinking of some- 
thing very different.” This was utterly 
false; but it diverted her from the 
subject. 

“Oh yes, I see. Of something, you 
mean, which might have caused a dis- 
agreement between the unfortunate bro- 
thers. Now tell me your opinion—in 
the strictest confidence, of course—as to 
that awful occurrence. Doyou think— 
oh, I hope not r 

“ T was far away at the time, and can 
form no conclusion. But I know that 
my partner, Mr. Cole, the coroner, was 
too sadly convinced,—oh, I beg your 
pardon, I forgot for the moment that 
Madame la Comtesse 4 

“Pray forget my relationship, or 
rather consider it as a reason; oh, lL 
would rather know the sad, sad truth. 
It is the suspense, oh the cruel suspense. 
What was Mr. Cole’s conclusion ?” 

“ That if Cradock Noweli were put on 
his trial, he would not find a jury in 
England but must convict him.” 

“Oh, how inexpressibly shocking! 
Excuse me, may I ask for a glass of 


water? Oh, thank you, thank you. 
No wine, if you please. I must hurry 
away quite rudely. The fresh air will 
revive me. I cannot conclude my in- 
structions to-day. How could I think 
of such little matters? Please to do 
nothing until you hear from me. Yes, 
I hear the carriage. I told Giles to 
allow me ten minutes only, unless 
Mr. Corklemore came. You see how 
thoroughly well I know the value of 
your time. We feel it so acutely ; but 
I must not presume ; no further, if you 
please !” 

Having thus appraised Mr. Chope, 
and apprised him of his distance, from 
a social point of view, Georgie gave him 
a smile which disarmed him, at least for 
the moment. But he was not the lawyer, 
or the man, to concede her the last 
word. 

“ We lawyers never presume, madam, 
any more than we assume. We must 
have everything proved.” 

“ Except your particulars of account, 
which you leave to prove themselves.” 

“Ha, ha! You are too clever tor 
the whole profession. We can only 
prove our inferiority.” 

He stood, with his great bushy head 
uncovered, looking after the grand appa- 
ratus, and three boys sitting behind it : 
and then he went sadly back, and said, 
* Our son might have been Lord Chan- 
cellor. But I beat her this time in 
lying.” 


CHAPTER LIV. 


Two months of opening spring are past, 
and the forest is awaking. Up, all we 
who love such things ; come and see 
more glorious doings than of man or 
angel. However hearts have been 
winter-bound with the nip of avarice, 
and the iron frost of selfishness, how- 
ever minds have checked their sap in 
narrowness of ideal, let us all burst 
bands awhile before the bright sun, as 
leaves do. Heaven’s young breath is 
stirring through crinkled bud, and mossy 
crevice, peaceful spears of pensioned 
reeds, and flags all innocent of battle. 
Lo, where the wind goes, while we 
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look, playing with and defying us, 
chasing the dip of a primrose-bank, and 
touching sweet lips with dalliance. 
Lifting first the shining tutsan, gently 
so, and apologising, then after a tender 
whisper to the nodding milkwort, away 
to where the soft blue eyes of the peri- 
winkle hesitate. Last, before he dies 
away, the sauntering ruffler looks and 
stops into a quiet tufted nook, overhung 
with bank, and linteled with the twisted 
oak-roots. Here, us in a niche of 
Sabbath, dwells the nervous soft wood- 
sorrel, feeding upon leaf-mould, quiver- 
ing with its long-stalked cloves, pale of 
hue, and shunning touch, delicate wood- 
sorrel, coral-rooted, shamrock-leafed, 
loved and understood of few, except 
good Fra Angelico. 

Tut—we want stronger life than that ; 
and here we have it overheard, with 
many a galling boss and buff, yet, on the 
whole, worth tree’s exertion, and worth 
man’s inspection. See the oak-leaves 
bursting out, crimped and crannied at 
their birth, with little nicks and serrate 
jags like “ painted lady” chrysalids, or 
cowries pushing their tongues out, 
throwing off the hidesome tuck, and 
frilled with pellucid copper. See, as 
well, the fluted beech-leaves, started a 
full moon ago, offering out of fawn-skin 
gloves, and glossed with waterproof 
copal. Then the ash—but hold, I know 
not how the ash comes out, because it 
gives so little warning ; or rather, it 
warns a long, long time, and then does 
it all of a sudden. Tush—what man 
cares now to glance at the yearly manu- 
script of God? Let the leaves go; they 
are not inscripti nomina requm. 

Yet the brook—though time flees 
faster, who can grudge one glance at 
brooklet? Where the mock-myrtle be- 
gins to dip, where the young agrimony 
comes up, and the early forget-me-not 
pushes its claim upon our remembrance, 
and the water-lily floats half-way up, 
quivering dusk in the clearness, like a 
trout upon the hover. Look how the 
little waves dance towards us, glancing 
and casting over, drawing a tongue 
with limpid creases from the broad pool 
above, then funnelling into a narrow 
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neck over a shelf of gravel, and bubbling 
and babbling with petulant freaks into 
corners of calmer reflection. There an 
old tree leans solemnly over, with brows 
bent, and arms folded, turning the course 
of the brook with his feet, and shedding 
a crystal darkness. 

Below this, the yellow banks break 
away into a scoop on either side, where 
a green lane of the forest comes down 
and wades into the water. Here is a 
favourite crossing-place for the cattle of 
the woodland, and a favourite bower for 
cows to rest in, and chew the cud of 
soft contemplation. And here is a gray 
wooden bridge for the footpath, adding 
to rather than destroying the solitude of 
the scene, because it is plain that a pair 
of feet once in a week would astonish it. 
Yet in the depth of loneliness, and the 
quiet repose of shadow, all is hope, and 
re-assurance, sense of thanks, and breath 
of praise. For is not the winter gone 
by, and forgotten, the fury and darkness 
and terror, the inclination of March to 
rave, and the April too given to weep- 
ing? Surely the time of sweet flowers 
is come, and the glory of summer 
approaching, the freedom of revelling in 
the sun, the vesture of the magnificent 
trees, and the singing of birds among 
them. 

Through the great Huntley Wood, 
and along the banks of the Millarford 
brook, this fine morning of the May, 
wander our Rosalind and Celia, Amy 
to wit, and Eoa. It is a long way 
from Nowelhurst, but they have brought 
their lunch, and mean to make a day 
of it in the forest, seeking balm for 
wounded hearts in good green leaf and 
buoyant air. Coming to the old plank- 
bridge, they sit upon a bank to watch 
the rising of the trout, for the stone-fly 
is on the water. Eoa has a great idea 
that she could catch a trout with a 
kidney-bean stick and a fly ; but now 
she has not the heart for it ; and Amy 
says it would be so cruel, and they are 
so pretty. 

“ What a lovely place!” says Amy ; 
“T could sit here all day long. How 
that crab-apple, clothed with scarlet, 
seems to rouge the water !” 

I 
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“Tt isn’t scarlet, I tell you, Amy, any 
more than you are. It’s only a deep, 
deep pink. You never can tell colours.” 

“ Well, never mind. It is very pretty. 
And so are you when you are good and 
not contradictory,—‘ contradictionary,’ 
as James Pottles calls Corebus.” 

“Well, it does just as well. What's 
the good of being so particular? I am 
sure I am none the better for it; and 
I have not jumped the brook ever so 
long, and have thrown away my gaiters 
just because Uncle John said-—oh, you 
are all alike in England.” 

“What did my father say, if you 
please, that possessed such odious same- 
ness ?” 

“ There, there, I am so glad to see 
you in a passion, dear; because I 
thought you never could be. Uncle 
John only said that no doubt somebody 
would like me better, if I gave up all 
that, and stayed indoors all day. And 
I have been trying hard to do it; but 
he is worse than he was before. I sat 
on a bench in the chase last Monday, 
and he went by and never noticed me, 
though I made quite a noise with my 
hat on the wood until I was nearly 
ashamed of myself. But I need not 
have been alarmed, for my lord went by 
without even looking.” 

“ And what do you mean to do about 
it?” Amy took the deepest interest 
in Eoa’s love-affair. 

“Oh, you need not smile, Amy. It 
is all very well for you, I dare say ; but 
it makes me dreadfully angry. Just as 
if I were nobody! And after 1 have 
told Uncle Cradock of my intentions to 
settle.” 

“You premature little creature! But 
my father was quite right in his advice, 
as he always is; and not for that reason 
only. You belong to a well-known 
family, and, for their sake as well as 
your own, you are bound to be very 
nice, dear, and to do only what is nice, 
instead of making a tomboy of your- 
self.” 

“Tomboy, indeed! And nice! Nice 
things they did, didn’t they—shooting 
one another?” 

Almost before she had uttered the 


words, she was thoroughly ashamed of 
herself, for she knew about Amy and 
Cradock from the maiden’s own con- 
fession. Amy arose without reply, and, 
taking her little basket, turned into the 
homeward path, with a little quiet sigh. 
Eoa thought for a moment, and then, 
having conquered herself, darted after 
the outraged friend. 

“T wish to have no more to do with 
you. ‘That is all,” cried Amy, with 
Eoa’s strong arms round her waist. 

“ But, indeed, you shall. You know 
what a brute I am. I can’t help it; 
but I will try. I will bite my tongue 
off to be forgiven.” 

“IT simply wish, Miss Nowell, to have 
nothing more to do with you.” 

“Then you are a great deal worse 
than I am; because you are unforgiving. 
I thought you were so wonderfully good ; 
and now I am sorry for you, even more 
than for myself. I had better go back 
to the devil’s people, if this is the way 
of Christians.” 

“Could you forgive any one in a 
moment who had wounded you most 
savagely ?” 

“In a moment,—if they were sorry, 
and asked me.” 

“ Are you quite sure of that?” 

“Sure, indeed! How could I help 
it?” 

“Then, Eoa, you cannot help being 
more like a Christian thanl am. I am 
very persistent, and steadily bitter to 
any one who wrongs me, You are far 
better than I am, Eoa; because you 
cannot hate any one.” 

“T don’t know about being better, 
Amy ; I only know that I don’t hate 
any one,—with all my heart I mean, 
—except Mrs. Nowell Corklemore.” 

Here Amy could not help laughing 
at Eoa’s method of proving her rule ; 
and the other took advantage of it to 
make her sit down, and kiss her, and 
beg her pardon a dozen times, because 
she was such a little savage; and then 
to open her own lunch-basket, and 
spread a white cloth, and cover it with 
slices of rusk and reindeer’s tongue, 
and hearted lettuce, and lemonade, and 
a wing of cold duck at the corner. 
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“T left it to Hoggy,” she cried in 
triumph, “and he has deserved my 
confidence. Beat that if you can now, 
my darling.” 

“Oh, I can beat that out and out,” 
said Amy, who still was crying, just a 
drop now and then, because her emotions 
were “persistent :” then she smiled, 
because she knew so well no old butler 
could touch her in catering; but I must 
not tell what Amy had for fear of making 
people hungry. Only in justice it should 
be said that neither basket went home 
full; for both the young ladies were 
“hearty ;” and they kissed one another 
in spite of the stuffing. 

“Oh Amy, I do love you so, when- 
ever you don’t scold me. I am sure I 
was meant for a Christian. Here’s that 
nasty sneak’s lawn handkerchief. I 
picked her pocket this morning. I do 
twice a week for practice. But I won't 
wipe your pretty eyes with it, darling, 
because I do so loathe her. Now, if you 
please, no more crying, Amy. Whata 
queer thing you are!” 

“ Most truly may I return the compli- 
ment,” answered Amy, smiling through 
the sparkle of her tears. ‘“ But you 
don’t mean to say that you keep what 
you steal ?” 

“Oh no; it is not worth it. And I 
hate her too much to keep anything. 
Last week I lit the fire in my dressing- 
room, on purpose to burn her purse. 
You should have seen the money melt- 
ing. I took good care, of course, not to 
leave it in the ashes, though. I am 
forming quite a collection of it ; for I 
don’t mind keeping it at all, when it 
has been through the fire. And you 
can’t think how pretty it is, all strings 
and dots of white and yellow.” 

“Well! I never heard such a thing. 
Why you might be transported, Eoa !” 

“Yes, I know, if they found me out; 
but they are much too stupid for that. 
Besides, it is such fun ; the only fun I 
have now, since I left off jumping. You 
know the old thing is so stingy.” 

“Old thing, indeed ! Why, she is not 
five-and-twenty !” 

“T don’t care; she has got a child. 
She is as old as Methusalem in her 
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heart, though she is so deucedly senti- 
mental”—-the old Colonel’s daughter 
had not forgotten all her beloved papa’s 
expressions-—‘ I know I shall use what 
you call in this country ‘ physical force,’ 
some day, with her. I must have done 
it long ago, only for picking her pocket. 
She would be but a baby in my hands, 
and she is quite aware of it. Look at 
my arm ; it’s no larger than yours, ex- 
cept above the elbow, and it is nearly as 
soft and delicate. Yet I could take you 
with one hand, Amy, and put you into 
the brook. If you like, I'll do it.” 

“ Much obliged, dear; but I am quite 
content without the crucial test. I 
know your wonderful strength, which 
none would ever suspect to look at 
you. I suppose it came to you from 
your mother.” 

“ Yes, I believe. At any rate, I have 
heard my father say so; and I could 
hold both his hands most easily. But 
oh, she is such a screw, Amy, that sym- 
pathetic Georgie! She never gives any 
one sixpence ; and it is so pleasant to 
hear her go on about her money, and 
handkerchiefs, and, most of all, her 
gloves. She is so proud of her nasty 
little velvet paws. She won’t get her 
gloves except in Southampton, and three 
toll-gates to pay, and I steal them as fast 
as she gets them. She grumbles about 
it all dinner-time, and I offered her 
eighteenpence for turnpikes—out of her 
own purse of course—because she was 
so poor, I said. But she flew into such 
a rage that I was forced to pick her 
pocket again at breakfast-time next 
morning. And the lies she told about 
the amount of money in her purse! 
Between eight and nine pounds, she 
said the last time, and there was only 
two pounds twelve. Uncle Cradock 
made it good to her, because he guessed 
that I had done it, though he was afraid 
to tell me so. But, thank God, I stole 
it again the next day when she went 
out walking ; and that of course he had 


-nothing to say to, because it did not 


occur in his house. 
she was in! 


Oh what a rage 
She begins to suspect me 


now, I think; but she never can catch 
me out.” 
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“You consummate little thief! why 
I shall be afraid to come near you.” 

“ Oh, I would never do it to any one 
but her. And I should not do it to her 
so much, only she thinks me a clumsy 
stupid. Me who was called ‘ Never- 
spot-the-dust !’ But I have got another 
thing of hers, and she had better take 
care, or I'll open it.” 

“Something else! 
or I will go and tell,” 

** No, you know better than that. It 
is nothing but a letter she wrote, and 
was going to post at Burley. I knew 
by her tricks and suspicious ways that 
there was something in it; and she 
would not let it go in the post-bag. So 
I resolved to have it; and of course I 
did. And she has been in such a fright 
ever since; but I have not opened it 

et.” 

“ And I hope you never will. Either 
confess, or post it at once, or never call 
me your friend any more.” 

“Oh you need not be hot, Amy ; you 
don’t understand the circumstances. I 
know that she is playing a nasty game ; 
and I need not have any scruples with 
her, after what I caught her doing. Twice 
she has been at my desk, my own new 
desk Uncle Cradock gave me, where I 
put all the letters and relics that were 
found on my dear, dear’father.” Here 
Eoa burst out crying, and Amy came 
near again and kissed her. 

“Darling, I did not mean to be cross; 
if the wretch would do such a thing as 
that, it justifies almost anything.” 

“And what do you think I did?” 
said Eoa, half-crying, and balf-laughing : 
“‘T set a fish-hook with a spring to it, 
so that the moment she lifted the cover, 
the barb would go into her hand ; and 
the next day she had a bad finger, and 
said that little Flore bit it by accident 
while she was feeling her tooth which 
is loose. I should like to have seen 
her getting the barb out of her nasty 
little velvet paw.” 

“TI am quite surprised,” cried Amy ; 
“and we all call you so simple—a mere 
child of nature! If so, nature is up to 
much more than we give her credit for. 
And pray, what is your next device ?” 


Take care, Eoa, 
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“Oh nothing at all, till she does 
something. I am quits with her now; 
and I cannot scheme as she does,” 

Suddenly Amy put both her hands 
on Eoa’s graceful shoulders, and poured 
the quick vigour of English eyes into 
the fathomless lustre of darkly-fringed 
Oriental orbs. 

“You will not teil me a story, dear, 
if I ask you very particularly ?” 

“‘T never tell stories to any one; you 
might know that by this time. At any 
rate, not to my friends.” 

“ No, I don’t think you would. Now 
do you think that Mrs. Corklemore is at 
the bottom of this vile thing ?” 

“What vile thing? The viler it is, 
the more likely she is to have done it.” 

“Oh no, she cannot have done it. 
Though she may have had something 
to do with it. I mean, of course, about 
poor Cradock.” 

“ What about Cradock? T'love Cousin 
Cradock, because he is so unlucky; and 
because you like him, dear.” 

“Don’t you know it? You must 
have seen that I was in very poor spirits. 
And this made me feel it so much the 
more when you said what youdid. We 
have heard that an application has been 
made in London, at the Home Office, or 
somewhere, that a warrant should be 
issued against Cradock Nowell, and a 
reward be offered for him as Oh 
my Cradock, my Craddy !” 

“Put your head in here, darling. 
What a brute you must have thought 
me! Oh, I do so love you. Don’t think 
twice about it, dear. I will take care 
that it all comes right. I will go to 
London to-day, dearest, and defy them 
to dare to do it. And I'll open that 
letter at once. It becomes a duty now ; 
as that nasty beast always says, when 
she wants to do anything wrong.” 

“ No, no!” sobbed Amy, “ you have 
no right to open her letter, and you 
shall not do it, Eoa, unless my father 
says that it is right. Will you promise 
me that, dear? Oh do promise me 
that.” 

“How can I promise that, when I 
would not have him know, for a lac of 
rupees, that I had ever stolen it? He 
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would never perceive how right it was ; 
and, though I don’t know much about 
people, I am sure he would never for- 
give me. He is such a fidget. But I 
will promise you one thing, Amy,—not 
to open it without your leave.” 

Amy was obliged at last to be con- 
tented with this; though she said it 
was worse than nothing, for it forced 
the decision upon her ; and, scrupulously 
honest and candid as she was, she would 
feel it right to settle the point against 
her own desires. 

“ Old Biddy knows I have got it,” 
cried Eoa, changing her humour: “ and 
she patted me on the back, and said, 
‘ Begorra, thin, you be the cliver one ; 
hould on to that same, my darlint, and 
we'll bate every bit of her, yit; the 
purtiest feet and ankles to you, and the 
best back legs, more than iver she got, 
and now you bate her in the stalin’. 
And plase, Miss, rade yer ould Biddy 
every consumin’ word on it. Mully- 
gaslooce, but we’ve toorned her, this 
time,’and thank Donats for it.’” 

Eoa dramatised Biddy so cleverly, 
even to the form of her countenance, 
and her peculiar manner of standing, 
that Amy, with all those griefs upon her, 
could not help laughing heartily. 

“Come along, I can’t mope any 
longer ; when I have jumped the brook 
nine times, you may say something to 
me. What do you think of a bathe, 
Amy? Iam up for it, if you are—and 
our table-cloths for towels. Nobody 
comes here once in a year ; and if they 
did, they would run away again. What 
a lovely deep pool! I can swim like a 
duck ; and you like a stone, I suppose.’ 

Amy, of course, would not hear of it, 
and her lively friend, having paddled 
with her naked feet in the water, and 
found it colder—oh, ever so much—than 
the tributaries of the Ganges, was not 
so very sorry (self-willed though being) 
to keep upon the dry land, only she 
must go to Queen’s Mead, and Amy 


must come with her, and run the entire- 


distance, to get away from trouble, 

Amy was light enough of foot, when 
her heart was light; but Eoa could 
“run round her,” as the sporting 
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phrase is, and she gave herself the rein 
at will that lovely afternoon ; as a high- 
mettled filly does, when she gets out of 
Piccadilly. And she chatted as fast as 
she walked all the time, hoping so to di- 
vert her friend from this new distress, 

“T should not be one bit surprised, 
if we saw that—Bob, here somewhere. 
We are getting near one of his favourite 
places—not that I know anything about 
it ; and he is always away now in Mark 
Ash Wood, or Puckpits, looking out for 
the arrival of honey-buzzards, or for a 
merlin’s nest. Oh, of course we shall 
not see him,” 

“ Now, you know you will,” replied 
Amy, laughing at Eoa’s clumsiness ; 
* and you have brought me all this way 
for that very reason. Now if we meet 
him, just leave him to me, and stay out 
of hearing. I will manage him so that 
he shal! soon think you the best and 
the prettiest girl in the world.” 

“ Well, I wish he would,” said Eoa, 
blushing beautifully ; “wouldn’t I tor- 
ment him then ?” 

* No doubt you would, and yourself 
as well. Now where do you think he 
will be ?”’ 

“ Oh, Amy, how can I possibly guess ? 
But if I did guess at all, I should say 
there was just an atom of achance of his 
being not far from the Queen’s Mead.” 

“Suppose him to be there. What 
would bring him there? Not to see you, 
I should hope ?” 

“ As if he would go a yard for that! 
Oh no, he is come to look for—at least, 
perhaps he might, just possibly, I 
mean—” 

“ Come to look for whom?” Amy 
was very angry, for she thought that it 
was herself, under Eoa’s strategy. 

“ A horrid little white mole.” 

“A white mole! Why I had no 
idea that there was such a thing.” 

“Oh yes, there is: but it is very 
rare; and he has set his heart upon 
catching this one.” 

“ That he shan’t. Oh, I see exactly 
what to do. Come quickly, for fear he 
should catch it before we get there. Oh 
I do hate such cruelty. Oh, I see him! 
Now you keep out of sight.” 
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In a sunny break of tufted sward, 
embayed among long waves of wood, 
young Bob Garnet sat, more happy than 
the king of all the world of fairies. At 
his side lay several implements of his 
own devising, and on his lap a favourite 
book with his open watch upon it. 
From time to time he glanced away at 
a chain of little hillocks about twenty 
yards in front of him, and among which 
he had stuck seven or eight stout hazel 
rods, and brought them down as benders. 
He was trying not only to catch his mole, 
but also to add another to his many 
observations as to the periods of molar 
exertion. Whether nature does enforce, 
upon those clever miners, any Three- 
hour Act, as the popular opinion is; or 
whether they are free to work and rest, 
at their own sweet will, as seems a 
world more natural. 

Amy walked into the midst of the 
benders, in her self-willed, characteristic 
manner, as if they were nothing at ail. 
She made believe to see nought of Bob, 
who, on the other side of the path, was 
fluttering and blushing, with a mixture 
of emotions. “ Some very cruel per- 
son,” she exclaimed, in loud self-com- 
mune, “ probably a cruel boy, has been 
setting mole-traps here, I see. And 
papa says the moles do more good than 
harm, except perhaps in my flower- 
beds. Now I'll let them all off very 
quietly. The boy will think he has 
caught a dozen; and then how the 
moles will laugh at him. He will think 
it’s a witch, and leave off, for all cruel 
boys are ignorant. My pretty little 
darlings ; so glossy, and so clever !” 

“ Oh please not to do that,” cried Bob, 
having tried in vain to contain himself, 
and now leaping up in agony ; “I have 
taken so much trouble, and they are set 
so beautifully.” 

“ What, Master Robert Garnet! Oh, 
have you seen my companion, Miss 
Nowell, about here ?” 

“Look there, you have spoiled 
another! And they'll never set so well 
again. Oh, you can’t know what they 
are, and the trouble I have had with 


“Oh yes, Master Garnet, I know 
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what they are ; clumsy and cruel ‘con- 
trivances to catch my innocent moles.” 

“ Your moles!” cried Bob, with great 
wrath arising, as she coolly destroyed 
two more traps; “why are they your 
moles, I should like to know? I don’t 
believe you have ever even heard of 
them before.” 

“Suppose I have not?” answered 
Amy, screwing up her lips, as she 
always did when resolved to have her 
own way. 

** Then how can they be your moles ? 
Oh, if you haven’t spoiled another !” 

“* Well, God’s moles, if you prefer it, 
Master Garnet. At any rate you have 
no right to catch them.” 

“ But I only want to catch one, 
Amy ; a white one, oh, such a beauty! 
I have heard of him since he was born, 
and had my eye on him down all the 
galleries; and now he must be full- 
grown, for he was born quite early in 
August.” 

“ T hope he'll live to be a hundred. 
And I will thank you, Master Garnet, 
to speak to me with proper respect.” 

Up went another riser. There was 
only one left now, and that a most 
especial trap, which had cost a whole 
week’s cogitation. 

“T declare you are a most dreadful 
girl. You don’t like anything I do. 
And I have thought so much of you.” 

“ Then, once for all, I beg you never 
more to doso. I have often wished to 
speak with you upon that very sub- 


ject.” 


“ What—what subject, Miss Rose- 
dew? I have no idea what you mean.” 

“That is altogether false. But 1 
will tell you now. I mean the silly, 
ungentlemanly, and very childish man- 
ner, excusable only in such a boy, in 
which I have several times observed you 
loitering about in the forest.” 

Bob knew what she meant right well, 
although she would not more plainly 
express it—his tracking of her footsteps. 
He turned as red as meadow-sorrel, and 
stammered out what he could. 

“ Tam—very—very sorry. But I 
did not mean it. I mean—I could not 
help it.” 
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“ You will be kind enough to help it 
now, for once and for all. Otherwise, 
my father, who has not heard of it yet, 
shall speak to your’s about it. In- 
sufferable impudence in a boy just come 
from school !” 

Amy was obliged to turn away, for 
fear he should look up again, and see 
the laughter in her eyes. For all her 
wrath was feigned, inasmuch as to her 
Bob Garnet was far too silly a butterfly- 
boy to awake any real anger. But of 
late he had been intrusive, and it seemed 
high time to stop it. 

“Tf I have done anything wrong, 
Miss Rosedew, anything in any way 
unbecoming a gentleman—” 

“ Yes, try to be a good boy again,” 
said Amy, very graciously ; at the same 
time giving the stroke of grace to his 
master-piece of mechanism, designed to 
catch the white mole alive; “now take 
up your playthings and go, if you please ; 
for I expect a young lady here directly ; 
and your little tools for cockchafer- 
spinning would barbarise the foreground 
of our sketch, besides being very ugly.” 

“ Oh!” cried Bob, with a sudden 
access of his father’s readiness—“ you 
spin a fellow worse than any cockchafer, 
and you do it in the name of humanity!” 

“ Then think me no more a divinity,” 
answered Amy ; because she must have 
the last word ; and even Bob, young as 
he was, knew better than to paragogise 
the feminine termination. Utterly dis- 
comfited, as a boy is by a woman— 
and Amy’s trouble had advanced her 
almost to that proud claim—Bob 
gathered up his traps and scuttled 
cleverly out of sight. She, on the other 
hand (laughing all the while at herself 
for her simple piece of acting, and 
doubting whether she had been right in 
doing even a little thing so much against 
her nature), there she sat, with her 
sketching block ready, and hoped that 
Eoa would have the wit to come and 
meet her beloved Bob, now labouring 
under his fierce rebuff. 

But Eoa could not do it. 
wit enough, but too much heart. She 
had heard every word of Amy’s in- 
solence, and was very indignant at it. 


She had 
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Was Bob to be talked to in that way? 
As if he knew nothing of science! As 
if he really had an atom of any sort of 
cruelty in him! Was Amy so very 
ignorant as not to know that all Bob 
did was done with the kindest con- 
sideration, and for the interest of the 
species, though the pins through the 
backs were unpleasant perhaps? But 
that was over in a moment, and he 
always carried ether: and it was nothing 
to the Fakirs, or the martyrs of Christi- 
anity. 

Therefore Eoa crouched away, behind 
a tuft of thicket, because her maiden- 
hood forbade her to come out and com- 
fort him, to take advantage of his wrong, 
and let him know how she felt it. There- 
fore, too, she was very sharp with Amy 
all the homeward road; vindicating 
Bob, and snapping at all proffered 
softness ; truth being that she had sus- 
pected his boyish whim for Amy, and 
now was sorry for him about it, and 
very angry with both of them 

From that little touch of woman’s 
nature she learned more dignity, more 
pride, more reservation, and self-respect, 
than she could have won from a score of 
governesses, or six seasons of “ society.” 


CHAPTER LY. 


“ Not another minute to lose, and the 
sale again deferred ! All the lots marked, 
and the handbills out, and the particulars 
and conditions ready; and then some 
paltry pettifogging, and another fortnight 
will be required to do ‘justice to my 
interests.’ Justice to my interests! How 
they do love round-mouthed rubbish ! 
The only justice to me is, from a legal 
point of view, to string me up, and then 
quick-lime me; and the only justice to 
my interests is to rob my children, 
because I have robbed them already. 
Robbed them of their birth, and name, 
their power to look men in the face, 
their chance of being allowed to do 
what God seems chiefly to want us for,— 
to marry and have children, who may be 
worse than we are ; though thank Him 
mine are not. Robbed them even of 
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their chance to be met as Christians 
(though I have increased their right to 
it), in this wretched, money-seeking, 
servile, and contemptuous age. But who 
am I to find fault with any, after all my 
wasted life? A life which might, in its 
little way, have told upon the people 
round me, and moved, if not improved 
them. Which might, at least, have set 
them thinking, doubting, and believing. 
Oh the loss of energy, the loss of self- 
reliance, and the awful load of fear and 
anguish—I who might have been so 
different! Pearl is at the window there. 
I know quite well who loves her—an 
honest, upright, hearty man, with a true 
respect for women. But will he look at 
her when he knows— Oh God, my God, 
forsake me, but not my children !—Bob, 
what are you at with those cabbages ?” 

“Why they are clubbed, don’t you 
see, father, beautifully clubbed already, 
and the leaves flag directly the sun 
shines. And I want to know whether 
it is the larva of a curculio, or anthomyia 
brassice ; and I can’t tell without pulling 
the plants up, and they can’t come to 
any good, you know, with all this am- 
bury in them.” 

“1 know nothing of the sort, Bob. 
I know nothing at all about it. Go 
into the house to your sister. I can’t 
bear the sight of you now.” 

Bob, without a single word, did as he 
was told. He knew that his father 
loved him, though he could not guess 
the depth of that love, being himself so 
different. And so he never took offence 
at his father’s odd ways to him, but 
thought, “ Better luck next time; the 
governor has got red spider this morning, 
and he won't be right till dinner-time.” 

Bull Garnet smiled at his son’s obe- 
dience, with a mighty fount of pride in 
him ; and then he sighed, because Bob 
was gone,—and he never could have 
enough of him, for the little time 
remaining. He loved his son with a 
love surpassing that of woman, or that 
of man for woman. Men would call 
him a fool for it. But God knows how 
He has made us. 

Thinking none of this, but fretting 
over fierce heart-troubles, which now 
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began to be too many even for his power 
of life,—as a hundred wolves kill a lion 
—he turned again down the espalier- 
walk, where the apple-trees were in 
blossom. Pinky shells spread to the 
sun, with the little close tuft in the 
middle; some striped, some patched, 
some pinched with white, some streaking 
as the fruit would be, and glancing every 
gloss of blush—no two of them were 
quite alike, any more than two of us 
are. Yet the bees knew every one 
among the countless multitude, and 
never took the wrong one ; even as the 
angels know which of us belongs to 
them, and who wants visitation. 

Bull Garnet, casting to and fro, and 
taking heed of nothing, not even of the 
weeds which once could not have lived 
before his eyes, began again in a vague 
loose manner (the weakness of which 
would have angered him, if he had been 
introspective) to drone about the Jaw’s 
delays, and the folly of institution. He 
stood at last by his wicket-gate, where 
the hedge of Irish yew was, and there 
carried on his grumbling. 

“Lawyers indeed! And cannot 
manage a simple thing of that sort! 
Thank God, I know nothing of law.” 

“Fxcuse me, Mr. Garnet. It is 
possible that you may want to know 
something of law, shortly.” 

“ By what right, sir, dare you break in 
upon my privacy like this?” 

Pale as he was, and scorning himself 
for the way in which his blood shrunk 
back, Bull Garnet was far too strong and 
quick ever to be dumb-foundered. Chope 
looked at him, with some admiration 
breaking through the triumph of his 
small comprehensive eyes. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Garnet. I forgot 
that a public man like you must have 
his private moments, even at his own 
gate. Iam sorry to see you so hot, my 
dear sir; though I have heard that it is 
your character. That sort of thing leads 
to evil results, and many deplorable 
consequences. But I did not mean to 
be rude to you, or to disturb you so 
strangely.” 

K.. You have not disturbed me at all, 
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“T am truly happy to hear it. All I 
meant, as to knowledge of law, was to 
give you notice that there is some heavy 
trouble brewing, and that you must be 
prepared to meet some horrible accusa- 
tions.” 

“ May I trespass further upon your 
kindness, to ask what their subject is?” 

“Oh, nothing more than a very rash 
and unfounded charge of murder.” 

Mr. Chope pronounced that last awful 
word, in a deeply sepulchral manner, and 
riveted his little eyes into Bull Garnet’s 
great ones. Mr. Garnet met his gaze as 


calmly as he would meet the sad clouded 
aspect of a dead rabbit, or hare, in a 
shop where he asked the price of them, 
and regarded their eyes as the test of 
their freshness. Chope could not tell 
The thing was 


what to make of it. 
beyond his experience. 

But all this time Bull Garnet felt that 
every minute was costing him a year of 
his natural life, even if he got any chance 
of ever living it out. 

“ How does this concern me? Is it 
any one on our estates ?” 

“Yes, and the heir to ‘ your estates.’ 
Young Mr. Cradock Nowell.” 

Bull Garnet sighed very heavily ; then 
he strode away, and came back again, 
with indignation swelling out the volume 
of his breast, and filling the deep dark 
channels of brow, and the turgid veins 
of his eyeballs. 

“ Whoever has done this thing is a 
fool ; or a rogue—which means the 
same.” 

“It may be so. It may be otherwise. 
We always hope for the best. Very 
likely he is innocent. Perhaps they 
are shooting at the pigeon in order to 
hit the crow.” 

“Perhaps you know best what their 
motives are. I see no use in canvassing 
them. You have heard, I suppose, the 
rumour that Mr. Cradock Nowell has 
left England ?” 

“T know very little about it. I have 
nothing to do with the case; or it might 
have been managed differently. But I 
heard that the civil authorities, being 
called uponto act, discovered, without 
much trouble, that he had sailed, under 
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a false name, in a ship called the Zapro- 
bane, bound direct for Ceylon, And 
that, of course, told against him rather 
heavily.” 

* Ah, he sailed for Ceylon, did he? 
A wonderful place for insects. I had 
an uncle who died there.” 

“ Yes, Ceylon, where the flying foxes 
are. Not so cunning, perhaps, as our 
foxes of the Forest. And yet the fox is 
a passionate animal. Violent, hot, and 
hasty. Were you aware of that fact?” 

“Excuse me; my time is jvaluable, 
I will send for the gamekeeper, if you 
wish to have light thrown upon that 
question ; or my. son will be only too 
glad-——” 

“Ah, your son! Poor fellow!” 

Those few short words, pronounced 
in a tone of real feeling, with no attempt 
at inquiry, quite overcame Bull Garnet. 
First extrinsic proof of that which he 
had solong foreseen with horror—the 
degradation of his son. He dropped 
his eyes, which had borne, till now, and 
returned the lawyer’s gaze; and the 
sense of his own peril failed to keep the 
tears from moving. Up to this time 
Mr. Chope had doubted, and was even 
beginning to reject his shrewd and well- 
founded conclusion. Now he saw and 
knew everything. And even he was 
overcome. Passion is infectious; and 
lawyers are like the rest of us. Mr. 
Chope had loved his mother. 

Bull Garnet gave one quick strange 
glance at the eyes of Simon Chope, which 
now were turned away from him, and 
then he looked at the ground, and said, 

“ Yes; I have wronged him bitterly.” 

Simon Chope drew back from him, 
mechanically, instinctively, as our skin 
starts from cold iron in the arctic 
regions. He could not think, much 
less could he speak, though his mind 
had been prepared for it. To human 
nature it is so abhorrent to take the life 
of another: to usurp the rights of God. 
To stand in the presence of one who has 


‘done it, touches our pulse with death. 


We feel that he might have done it to 
us, or that we might have done it to 
him; and our love of ourselves is at 
once accelerated and staggered. And 
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then we feel that “life for life” is such 
low revenge ; the vendetta of a drunk- 
ard. Very slowly we are beginning to 
see the baseness of it. 

Bull ‘Garnet was the first to speak, 
and now he spoke quite calmly. 

“You came with several purposes. 
One of them was, that Ishould break 
to Sir Cradock Nowell these tidings of 
new trouble; the news of the warrant 
which you and others have issued 
against his luckless son. I will see to 
it to-day, and I will try to tell him. 
Good God, he does not deserve it—I 
have watched him—he is no father. Oh, 
I wish you had a son, Chope ; then you 
could feel for me.” 

Mr. Chope had two sons, not to be 
freely discoursed of; whom he meant 
to take into the office, pseudonymously, 
some day ; and he was rather inclined 
to like the poor little nudlius filii. First, 
because they were his own; secondly, 
because they had big heads; thirdly, 
because they had cheated all the other 
boys. Nevertheless, he was in no hurry 
to be confidential about them. Yet 
without his knowing it, or at least with 
only despising it, this little matter 
shaped its measure upon his present 
action. The lawyer lifted his hat to 
Bull Garnet in a very peculiar manner, 
conveying to the quick apprehension, 
what it would not have been safe to 
pronounce—to wit, that Mr. Chope 
quite understood all that had occurred ; 
that he would not act upon his dis- 
covery until he had well considered the 
matter, for, after all, he had no evi- 
dence ; lastly, that he was very sorry 
for Mr. Garnet’s position, but would 
rather not shake hands with him. 

The steward watched him walking 
softly among the glad young leaves, and 
down the dell where the sunlight flashed 
on the merry leaps of the water. Long 
after the lawyer was out of sight, Bull 
Garnet stood there watching, as if the 
forest-glades would show him the ap- 
proaching destiny. Strong and firm as 
his nature was, he had suffered now 
such wearing, wearying agonies, that he 
almost wished the weak man’s wish— 


to have the mastery taken from him, to 
have the issue settled without his own 
decision. 

“ Poor Cradock sailed in the Tapro- 
bane ! What an odd name,” he con- 
tinued, with that childishness to which 
sometimes the over-taxed brain reverts, 
“tap, tap-root, tap-robin! Tush, what 
a fool I am. Oh God, that I could 
think! Oh God, that I could only 
learn whether my first duty is to you, 
or to my children. I will go in and 
pray.” 

In the passage he’ met his son, and 
kissed his forehead gently, as if to atone 
for the harshness with which he had 
sent him away. 

“ Father,” said Bob, “shall you want 
me to-day? Or may I be from home 
till dark? I have so many things, most 
important things, to see to.” 

“ Birds’ nests, I suppose, and grubs, 
field-mice, and tadpoles. Yes, my son, 
you are wise. Enjoy them while you 
can. And take your sister also for a 
good run, if you can. You may carry 
your dinner with you: I shall do well 
enough.” 

“Oh, it’s no use asking Pearl; she 
never will come with me. And I am 
sure I don’t want her. She does much 
more harm than good; she can’t kill 
anything properly, nor even blow an 
egg. But I'll ask her, as you wish it, 
sir; because I know that she won't 
come.” 

Mr. Garnet had not the heart to laugh 
at his children’s fine sense of duty 
towards him; but he saw Bob start 
with all his tackle, in great hopes, and 
high spirits. The father looked sadly 
after him, wondering at his enjoyment, 
yet loving him the more, perhaps, for 
being so unlike himself. And as he 
gazed, he could not help saying to him- 
self, “ Very likely I shall never see him 
thus again—only look at him when he 
will not care to lock on me. Yet he 
must know, in the end, and she, the 
poor thing, she must know how all my 
soul was on them. Now God in heaven, 
lead me aright! Half an hour shall 
settle it.” 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


Bos, with his trowel, and box, and net, 
and many other impediments, was going 
along very merrily, thinking sometimes 
of Amy and her fundamental errors, 
and sometimes of Eoa, and the way she 
could catch a butterfly, but for the most 
part busy with the display of life around 
him, and the prospects of a great boring 
family, which he had found in a willow 
tree. Suddenly, near the stag-headed 
oak, he chanced upon Miss Nowell, 
tripping along the footpath lightly, 
smiling and blushing rosily, and oh! so 
surprised to see him! She darted aside, 
like a trout at a shadow, then, finding it 
too late for that game, she tried to pass 
him rapidly, with her long eyelashes 
drooping. 

“Oh, please to stop a minute, if you 
can spare the time,” said Bob ; “ what 
have I done to offend you?” 

She stopped in a moment at his voice, 
and lifted her radiant eyes to him, and 
shyly tried to cloud away the sparkling 
night of hair, through which her white 
and slender throat gleamed like the 
Milky Way. The sprays of the wood 
and the winds of May had romped with 
her glorious tresses ; and now she had 
been lectured so, that she doubted her 
right to exhibit her hair. 

“ Miss Nowell,” said Bob, as she had 
not answered, but only been thinking 
about him, “only please to stop and 
tell me what I have done to offend you ; 
and you do love beetles so—and you 
never saw such beauties—what have I 
done to offend you ?” 

An English maiden would have said, 
“Qh, nothing at all, Mr. Garnet ;” and 
then swept on, with her crinoline em- 
bracing a thousand brambles. 

But Eoa stood just where she was, 
with her bright lips pouting slightly, 
and her gaze absorbed by a tuft of moss, 

“Only because you are not at all 
good-natured to me, Bob. But it doesn’t 
make much difference.” 

Then she turned away from him, and 
began to sing a little song, and then 
called, “ Amy, Amy !” 

“Don’t call Amy. I don’t want her.” 
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“Oh, I beg your pardon, I'm sure 
I rather thought you did.” 

* Eoa,” said Bob; and she looked at 
him, and the tears were in her eyes. 
And then she whispered, “ Yes, Bob.” 

“You have got on the very prettiest 
dress I ever saw in all my life.” 

Here Bob was alarmed at his own 
audacity, and durst not watch the effect 
of his speech. 

“Oh, is that all?” she answered. 
* But I am very glad, indeed, that you 
like—my frock, Bob.” Here she looked 
at it, with much interest. 

“And to tell you the truth,” con- 
tinued he ; “I think, if you will please 
not to be offended, that you look very 
well in it.” 


“Oh, yes, I am very well. I wish I 
was ill, sometimes.” 
“ Now, I don’t mean that. What I 


mean is very nice.” 

“ Well, I always try to be nice. 
how can I, out butterfly-hunting ?” 

“Now, you won’t understand me. 
You are as bad as a weevil that won't 
take chloroform. What I mean is, very 
pretty.” 

“T don’t know anything about that,” 
said Eoa, drawing back ; “and I don’t 
see that you have any right even to 
talk about it. Oh, there goes a lovely 
butterfly ! ” 

“Where, where? What eyes you 
have got! I do wish I was married to 
you. What acollection we would have! 
And you would never let my traps off. 
I am sure that you are a great deal better 
and prettier than Amy. And I like 
you more than anybody I have ever 
seen.” 

“Do you, Bob? Are you sure of 
that ?” 

She fixed her large eyes upon his ; 
and in one moment her beauty went to 
the bottom of his heart. It changed 
him from a boy to a man, from play to 
passion, from dreams to thought. And 
happy for him that it was so, with the 
trouble impending over him. 

She saw the change; herself too 
young, too pure (in spite of all the evil 
that ever had drifted by her) to know or 
ask what it meant. She only felt that 


But 
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Bob liked her now better than he 
liked Amy. She had no idea of the 
deep anticipation of her eyes. 

“ Eoa, won’t you answer me?” He 
had been talking some nonsense. “Why 
are you crying so dreadfully? Do you 
hate me so much as all that ?” 

“Oh! no, no, Bob. I am sure I 
don’t hate you at all. I only wish I 
did. No, I don’t, Bob. I am so glad 
that I don’t. I don’t care a quarter so 
much, Bob, for all the rest of the world 
put together.” 

“Then only look up at me, Eoa. I 
can’t tell what I am saying. Only look 
up. You are so nice. And you have 
got such eyes.” 

“Have 1?” said Eoa, throwing all 
their splendour on him ; “oh, I am so 
glad you like them.” 

“Do you think that you could give 
me a kiss, Eoa? People always do, you 
know. And, indeed, I feel that you 
ought.” 

“] scarcely know what is right, Bob, 
after all the things they have told me. 
But now, you know, you must guide 
me.” 

“Then, I'll tell you what. Just let 
me give youone. The leaves are coming 
out so.” 

“ Well, that’s a different thing,” said 
Eoa. ‘ Amy can’t see us, can she ?” 

Sir Cradock Nowell was very angry 
when his niece came home, and told him, 
with an air of triumph, all that Bob had 
said to her. 

“That butterfly-hunting boy, Eoa! 
To think of his presuming so! A mere 
boy! <A hoy like that!” 

“‘That’s the very thing, uncle. Per- 
haps if he had been a girl, you know, 
I should not have liked him half so 
much. And as for his hunting butter- 
flies, I like him all the better for that. 
And we'll hunt them all day long.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Uncle Cradock, 
smiling at the young girl’s earnestness 
in spite of all his wrath ; “that is your 
idea of married life then, is it? But I 
never will allow it, Eoa ; he is not your 
equal.” 

“Of course not, uncle. He is my 
superior in every possible way.” 


“ Searcely so, in the matter of birth ; 
nor yet, my child, I fear, in a pecuniary 
sense.” 

“For both of those I don’t care two 
pins. You know it is all very nice, 
Uncle Cradock, to live in large rooms, 
where you can put three chairs together, 
and jump over them all without knock- 
ing your head, and to have beautiful 
books, and prawns for breakfast, and 
flowers all the year round ; and to be 
able to scold people without their daring 
to answer. But I could do without all 
that very well, but I never could do 
without Bob.” 

“I fear you must, indeed, my dear. 
As other people have had to do.” 

“ Well, I don’t see why, unless God 
takes him ; and then He should take 
me too. And, indeed, I had better tell 
you once for all, Uncle Cradock, that I 
do not mean to try. It would be so 
shabby of me, after what I told him 
just now, and after his saving my life ; 
and you yourself said yesterday that 
no Nowell had ever been shabby. You 
have been very kind to me and good, 
and I love you very much, I am sure. 
But in spite of all that, I wish you 
clearly to understand, Uncle Cradock, 
that if you try any nonsense with me, 
I shall get my darling father’s money, 
and go and live away from you.” 

“My dear,” said the old man, smiling 
at the manner and tone of her menace, 
which she delivered as if her departure 
must at least annihilate him; “ you are 
laying your plans too rapidly. You are 
not seventeen until next July ; and you 
cannot touch your poor father’s money 
until you are twenty-one.” 

“T don’t care,” she replied ; “ he is 
sure to have been right about it. But 1 
will tell you another thing. Everybody 
says that I could earn ten thousand a 
year as an opera dancer in London. 
And I should like it very much,—that is 
to say, if Bob did. And I, would not 
think of changing my name, as I have 
heard that most of them do. I should 
be ‘Miss Eoa Nowell, the celebrated 
dancer.’ ” 

“God forbid!” said Sir Cradock. 
“ My only brother’s only child! I will 
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not trouble you about him, dear. Only 
I beg you to consider.” 

“To be sure I will, Uncle Cradock, I 
have been considering ever since how 
long it must be till I marry him. Now 
give me a kiss, dear, and I won’t dance, 
except for your amusement. And I 
don’t think I can dance for a long time, 
after what I have been told about poor 
Cousin Cradock. I am sure he was very 
nice, uncle, from what everybody says 
of him, and I am almost certain that 
you behaved very badly to him.” 

“My dear, you are allowed to say 
what you like, because nobody can stop 
you. But your own good feeling should 
make you spare me the pain of that sad 
subject.” 

“Not if you deserve the pain for 
having been hard-hearted. And much 
you cared for my pain, when you spoke 
of Bob so. Besides, you are quite sure 
to hear of it; and it had better come 
from me, dear uncle, who am so con- 
siderate.” 

“Something new? What is it, my 
child? I can bear almost anything 
now.” 

“It is that some vile wretches are 
trying to get what they call a warrant 
against him, and so to put him in jail.” 

“Put him in jail? My unfortunate 
son! What more has he been doing?” 

“Nothing at all. And I don’t be- 
lieve that he ever did any harm. But 
what the brutes say is that he did that 
terrible thing on purpose. Oh, uncle, 
don’t look at me like that. How I wish 
IT had never told you!” 

Poor Sir Cradock’s mind was not so 
clear and strong as it had been, although 
the rumours scattered by Georgie were 
shameful exaggerations. The habit of 
brooding over his grief, whenever he 
was alone—a habit more and more in- 
dulged, as it became a morbid pleasure 
—the loss moreover of his accustomed 
exercise, for he never would go out 
riding now, having no son to ride with 
him ; these, and the ever-present dread 
of some inevitable inquiry, began to 
disturb, though not destroy, the delicate 
fibres of reason, which had not too much 
room in his brain, 
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He fell into the depths of an easy 
chair, and wondered what it was he had 
heard. The lids of his mind’s eye had 
taken a blink, as will happen sometimes 
to old people, and to young ones too for 
that matter; neither was it the first time 
this thing had befallen him. 

Then Eoa told him again what it was, 
because he made her tell it; and again 
it shocked him dreadfully: but that 
time he remembered it. 

* And I have no doubt,” continued 
his niece, with bright tears on her cheeks, 
“that Mrs. Corklemore herself is at the 
bottom of it.” 

“ Georgie ! What, my niece Georgie!” 

“She is not your niece, Uncle Cra- 
dock. I am your niece, and nobody 
else ; and you had better not think of 
wronging me. If you call her your 
niece any more, I know I will never call 
you my uncle. Nasty limy slimy thing! 
If you would only give me leave to 
choke her!” 

“ My darling child,” cried her uncle, 
who loved her the more (though he 
knew it not) for siding with his son so ; 
“you are so very hot and hasty, I am 
sure Mrs. Corklemore speaks of you with 
the warmest pity and affection.” 

“ Shall I tell you why she does, Uncle 
Crad? Shall I tell you in plain English ? 
Most likely you will be shocked, you 
know.” 

“ My dear, I am so used to you, that I 
am never shocked now at anything.” 

“Then it is because she is such a jolly 
liar.” 

“oa, I really must send you to a 
‘nice institution for young ladies.’ You 
get worse and worse.” 

“Tf you do, I'll jump over the wall 
the first night, and Bob shall come to 
catch me. But now without any non- 
sense, uncle, for you do talk a good deal 
of nonsense, will you promise me one 
thing ?” 

“A dozen, if you like, my darling. 
Anything in reason. You did look so 


_like your poor father then.” 


“Oh, I am so glad of that. But it 
is not a thing of reason, uncle ; it is 
simply a thing of justice. Now will 
you promise solemnly to send away Mrs. 
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Corklemore, and never speak to her 
again, if she vows that she knows 
nothing of this, and if I prove from 
her own handwriting that it is her plot 
altogether, and also another plot against 
us, every bit as bad, if not worse ?” 

“ Of course, Eoa, I will promise you 
that, as solemnly as you please. What 
a deluded child you are !” 

“Am I? Now let her come in, and 
deny it. That’s the first part of the 
business.” 

Without waiting for an answer, she 
ran to fetch Mrs. Corklemore, whom she 
wel! knew where to find, that time of 
the afternoon. Dear Georgie had just 
had her cup of tea with the darling 
Flore, in her private audience-chamber— 
“ oratory ” she called it, though all her 
few prayers were public ; and now she 
was meditating what dress she should 
wear at dinner. Those dinners were so 
dreadfully dull, unless she could put 
Eoa into a vehement passion—which 
was not very hard to do—and so ex- 
hibit her in a pleasant light before the 
serving-men. Yet, strange to say, 
although the young lady observed little 
moderation, when she was baited thus, 
and sunk irony in invective, the sym- 
pathies of the audience were far more 
often on her side than on that of the 
soft tormenter. 

** Come, now, Sugar-plums,” said Eoa, 
who often addressed her so, “we want 
you downstairs, if you please, for a 
minute.” 

“Tum, pease, Oh Ah,” cried little 
Flore, running up; “pease tum, and 
tell Fore a story.” 

“Can’t now, you good little child. 
And your mamma tells stories socleverly, 
oh, so very cleverly, it quite takes away 
one’s breath.” 

“T’ll have my change out of you at 
dinner-time,” said Georgie to herself 
most viciously, as she followed down the 
passage. 

Eoa led her along at a pace which 
made her breath quite short, for she 
was not wont to hurry so, and she 
dropped right gladly into the chair 
which Sir Cradock politely set for her. 
Then, as he himself sat down, facing 


her, with a heavy sigh, Georgie felt 
rather uncomfortable. She was not 
quite ready for the crisis, but feared that 
it was coming. And she saw at a glimpse 
that her hated foe, ‘“ Never-spot-the- 
dust,” was quite ready, burning indeed 
to begin, only wanting to make the most 
of it. Thereupon Mrs. Corklemore, 
knowing the value of the weather-gage, 
and being unable to bear a slow silence, 
was the first to speak. 

“ Something has occurred, I see, to 
one of you two dear ones. Oh Uncle 
Cradock, what can I do to prove the 
depth of my regard for you? Or—” 

“To be sure, the depth of your re- 
gard,” Eoa interrupted. 

“Or is it for you, you poor wild 
thing? We all make such allowance 
for you, because of your great disadvan- 
tages. If you have done anything very 
wrong indeed, poor darling, anything 
which hard people would call not only 
thoughtless but unprincipled, I can feel 
for you so truly, because of your hot 
temperament and most unhappy circum- 
stances.” 

“You had better not go too far!” 
cried Eoa, grinding her little teeth. 

“Thank heaven! I see, dear, it is 
nothing so very disgraceful after all, 
because it has nothing to do with you, 
or you would not smile so prettily. You 
take it so lightly, it must be something 
about dear Uncle Cradock. Oh Uncle 
Cradock, tell me all about it; my whole 
heart will be with you.” 

“ Black-spangled hen has broken 
her eggs. Nothing more,” said Eoa. 
“ De-ar, oh we do love you so.” She 
made two syllables of that word, as Mrs. 
Corklemore used to do, in her many 
gushing moments. Georgie looked at 
Eoa with wonder. She had stupidly 
thought her a stupid. 

Then Sir Cradock Nowell rose, in a 
stately manner, to put an end to all this 
little nonsense. 

“ My niece, Eoa, declares, Mrs. Corkle- 
more, that you, in some underhand 
manner, have promoted a horrible charge 
against my poor son Cradock, a charge 
which no person in any way connected 
with our family should ever dare to 
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utter, even if he or she believed its 
justice, far less dare to promulgate, and 
even force into the courts of law. Is 
this so, or is it not ?” 

“Oh Uncle Cradock, how can you 
speak so? What charge should I ever 
dream of ?” 

“ See how her hands are trembling, 
and how white her lips are; not with 
telling black lies, Uncle Cradock, but 
with being found out.” 

“ Koa, have the kindness not to inter- 
rupt again.” 

“ Very well, Uncle Cradock ; I won’t 
unless you make me.” 

“Then, as I understand, madam, 
you deny entirely the truth of this ac- 
cusation ?” 

“ Of course I do, most emphatically. 
What can you all be dreaming about ?” 

“ Now, Eoa, it is your turn toestablish 
what you have said.” 

“T can’t establish anything, though 
I know it, Uncle Cradock.” 

“ Know it indeed, you poor wild 
nautch-girl! Dreamed it you mean, I 
suppose.” 

“1 mean,” continued Eoa, not even 
looking at her, but bending her fingers 
in a manner which Georgie quite under- 
stood ; “that I cannot prove anything, 
Uncle Cradock, without your permis- 
sion. But here I have a letter, with 
the seal unbroken, and which I promised 
some one not to open without her leave, 
and now she has given me leave to 
open it with your consent and in the 
presence of the writer. Why how pale 
you are, Mrs. Corklemore !” 

“ My heavens! And this is England ! 
Stealing letters, and forging them—” 

“Which of the two do you mean, 
madam?” asked Sir Cradock, looking 
at her in his old magisterial manner, 
after examining the envelope ; “either 
involves a heavy charge against a mem- 
ber of my family. Is this letter yours, 
or not?” 


“ Yes, it is,” replied Georgie, after a 
moment’s debate, for if she called it a 
forgery, it must of course be opened ; 
“have the kindness to give me my 


property. I thought there was among 
well-bred people a delicacy as to scru- 
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tinizing even the directions of one 
another's letters.” 

“So there is, madam, you are quite 
right—except indeed under circum- 
stances altogether exceptional, and of 
which this is one. Now for your own 
exculpation, and to prove that my niece 
deserves heavy punishment (which I 
will take care to inflict), allow me to 
open this letter. I see it is merely a 
business-letter, or I would not ask even 
that; although you have so often assured 
me that you have no secret in the world 
from me. You can have nothing confi- 
dential to say to ‘Simon Chope, Esq.’; 
and if you had, it should remain sacred 
and secure with me, unless it involved 
the life and honour of my son. Shall I 
open this letter?” 

“ Certainly not, Sir Cradock Nowell. 
How dare you to think of such a thing, 
so mean, so low, so prying?” 

“ After those words, madam, you 
cannot continue to be a guest of mine ; 
or be ever received in this house again, 
unless you prove that I have wronged 
you, by allowing me to send for your 
husband, and to place this letter in his 
hands, before you have in any way com- 
municated with him.” 

“Give me my letter, Sir Cradock 
Nowell, unless your niece inherits the 
thieving art from you. As for you, 
wretched little Dacoit,” here she bent 
upon Eoa flashing eyes quite pale from 
wrath, for sweet Georgie had her temper, 
“bitterly you shall rue the day when 
you presumed to match yourself with 
me. You would like to do a little 
murder, I see. No doubt it runs in the 
family ; and the Thugs and Dacoits are 
first cousins, of course.” 

Never had Eoa fought so desperate a 
battle with herself, as now to keep her 
hands off Georgie. Without looking at 
her again, she very wisely ran away, for 
it was the only chance of abstaining. 
Mrs. Corklemore laughed aloud; then 
she took the letter, which the old man 
had placed upon the table, and said to 
him, with a kind look of pity, 

“ What a fuss you have made about 
nothing! It is only a question upon the 
meaning of a clause in my matriage- 
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settlement ; but I do not choose to have 
my business-affairs exposed, even to my 
husband. Now do you believe me, 
Uncle Cradock ?” 

“ No, I cannot say that I do, madam. 
And it does not matter whether I do or 
not. You have used language about my 
family which I can never forget. A 
carriage will be at your service, at any 
moment you please.” 

“Thanks for your hospitable hint. 
You will soon find your mistake, I think, 
in having made me your enemy ; though 
your rudeness is partly excused, no 
doubt, by your growing hallucinations. 
Farewell for the present, poor dear Uncle 
Cradock.” 

With these words, Mrs. Corklemore 
made him an elegant curtsey, and swept 
away from the room, without even the 
glisten of a tear to mar her gallant bear- 
ing, although she had been so outraged. 
But when she got little Flore’s head on 
her lap, she cried over it very vehemently, 
and felt the depth of her injury. 

When she had closed the door behind 
her (not with any vulgar bang, but 
firmly and significantly), the master of 
the house walked over to a panelled 
mirror, and inspected himself uncomfort- 
ably. It was a piece of ancient glass, 
purchased from an Italian chapel by some 
former Cradock Nowell, and bearing a 
mystic name and fame among the maids 
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who dusted it. By them it was supposed 
to have a weird prophetic power, partly 
no doubt from its deep dark lustre, and 
partly because it was circular, and ever 
so slightly, and quite imperceptibly, con- 
cave. As upon so broad a surface, no 
concavity could be, in the early ages of 
mechanism, made absolutely true—and 
for that matter it cannot be done ad 
unguem, even now—there were of course 
many founts of error in this Italian 
mirror. Nevertheless, all young ladies 
who ever beheld it were charmed with 
it, so sweetly deeply beautiful, like 
Galatea watching herself and finding 
Polypheme over her shoulder, in the 
glass of the blue Sicilian sea. 

To this glass Sir Cradock Nowell went 
to examine his faded eyes, time-worn, 
trouble-worn, stranded by the ebbing of 
the brain. He knew too well what Mrs. 
Corklemore meant by her last thrust ; 
and the word “ hallucination” happened, 
through a great law-suit then in progress, 
to be invested with an especial notoriety 
and significance. While he was sadly 
gazing into the convergence of grey light, 
and feebly reassuring himself, yet like 
his image wavering, a heavy step was 
heard behind him, and beside his flow- 
ing silvery locks appeared the close- 
cropped massive brow and the gloomy 
eyes of Bull Garnet. 

To be continued. 
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THe sun was set: one thin cloud, high in air, 
Hung, drenched with glory from his viewless gaze ; 
While o’er the distant town the nightmare smoke 


Gloomed dull and low. 


Before his house-porch sat 


An old man, rustic-clad, but of high mien, 
Clear eyes upturning to the balmy air, 
That lingered ‘neath his voice. 
—* Still dark, still dark ! 
No break, no respite, no one gleam of hope! 
How far away it seems, that olden time— 
Youth fair and fearless—manhood’s resolute might, 
With strong scorn sweeping through the cobweb hosts 
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Of hostile sophisms—honoured, feared, beloved— 
But chiefest happy in God’s peerless gift, 

The common wealth of vision. Then the first 
Shadow that flecked with gloom my lightsome life— 
Sad presage !—ever deepening, darkening down, 
Till wife and children, home and neighbours, all 
The outer world, was but a chaos dim 

Of far-off noises, and I evermore 

Blind to the beaming faces that I loved, 

Now known but as vague voices in the dark. 
And, one by one, they left me, died or fled, 
And silence gathered round: few voices now 


Break my long night of twenty lonely years. 
And yet,”— 





His voice grew lordlier as he spoke 

And loftier cadence filled it— 
“though alone, 
I am not desolate. My darkened eyes 
Were blinded by an overpowering glimpse 
Of the supernal glory. This my night 
Is but a shadow the great radiance casts— 
Through the dark cloud life spreads on our soul’s sky— 
Of God, who is light. For the hurry of life, 
The craving of foul passions, and the base 
And earthward clinging of the spirit, weave 
O’er the soul’s sight a canopy opaque: 
The very act of being shuts us out 
From heaven’s pure candour. But the stainless soul 
Burns through the darkness, till God’s glory meets 
Its upward struggling ; and the near approach 
Blinds with excess of splendour. Thus my eyes 
Were shut on earth, to bend their keenness more 
Concentred on that brightness which is hid 
From earthly eyes. And the one light abides, 
While earth’s dusk shadows fly: times wax and wane: 
My soul draws nigh to its desiréd goal, 
Lead me within: for soon these sightless eyes 
Shall see the King in His beauty, in that land 
Where eyes are never dim, and God Himself 
Giveth us light.” 
He ceased: the orange flush 

Of eve had died away; and the night fell. 


T. S. Omonp. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S NEW FINANCIAL POLICY. 


THE Standard newspaper remarks that 
Mr. Gladstone, having worked out one 
vein of financial expedients—the re- 
mission of taxes—is about to pursue 
another line of sensational finance, by 
attacking the National Debt. It would 
be hard to express in fewer words so 
high an eulogy of both the party and 
their leader to whom the Standard is 
opposed. 

The Saturday Review points out how 
cleverly Mr. Gladstone marked this 
turning-point in his financial career. 
“ After preparing the minds of his 
“ hearers by an exordium of more than 
“ Gladstonian mystery, he kept curiosity 
“in suspense for more than an hour 
“while he dilated on the national im- 
“ portance of untaxed pepper and the 
“ reduction of the omnibus duty to 4d. 
“per mile.” The petty character of 
these and other minute fiscal modifica- 
tions “ had, however, a special rhetorical 
“ meaning, and served to point the great 
“thesis of the speech, that the period 
“ of fiscal revision which we have passed 
“through with such brilliant results is 
“ drawing toa close, and that we have 
“ now entered upon a new age, in which 
“our chief duty is, and our leading 
“ policy should be, to see to the reduc- 
“tion of our National Debt.” 

Like a musician in composing a sym- 
phony, Mr. Gladstone announces the 
termination of one movement by pro- 
longed cadences, which raise expectation 
while they defer a new and striking 
movement. And the new key-note was 
doubtless struck with consummate skill 
and with effect. ‘In the part of his 
speech,” says the Spectator, “ relative to 
“the exhaustion of coal, when he ex- 
“plained that the misfortune to be 
“ apprehended must fall chiefly on land- 
“ owners—since labour, if wages fall, 
“ may emigrate ; capital, if profits fall, 
“ will emigrate ; but land cannot emi- 
“ grate, and rents must fall if popula- 
“tion and capital depart—the country 
“gentlemen looked not only ‘rather 


“ blue and dejected,’ but a little indig- 
“nant, as if under cover of science the 
“Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
“ wantonly invented some new and re- 
“fined species of torture for them, 
“which they did not know how either 
“ to escape or revenge.” 

Now as regards this proposal to com- 
mence a new and vigorous effort for the 
liquidation of our debt, the Saturday 
Review remarks :—* What Mr. Gladstone 
“ says upon this subject is little more 
** than an effective reproduction of Mr. 
“ Mill’s speech on the Malt Duties.” 

The Times, again, makes it appear 
that Mr. Gladstone has. undergone a 
sudden conversion. “ The fervour with 
“which he enforced, on Thursday 
“ast, the duty of paying off our 
“ obligations was new, and men are 
“apt to distrust these sudden conver- 
“sions. If all that Mr. Gladstone 
“ said was true, how came it, they ask, 
“that he now impresses it upon us 
“for the first time? Great financiers 
* have before now been misled.” 

“Tt is not necessary,” the Z'imes con- 
tinues, “to stake the adoption of Mr. 
** Gladstone’s plan for the conversion of 
“ permanent into terminable obligations 
“upon the perfect trustworthiness of 
“ his speculations on coal. It is toler- 
“ ably certain that he has exaggerated 
“the rate at which the exhaustion of 
“our coal-fields is proceeding by as- 
“suming, with Mr. Jevons, that the 
“ consumption will continue to increase 
“ in its present rate of geometrical pro- 
“ gression ; but, on the other hand, it 
“ is quite conceivable that some readier 
“ means of getting at the heat-power of 
“coal may be discovered, entirely de- 
“stroying our local advantages as a 
“ manufacturing nation. The true point 
“to be considered, is whether the plan 
“ of conversion of the Chancellor of the 
“ Exchequer is good in itself.” 

The Saturday Review similarly says 
that “the great coal argument” may be 
put aside altogether, and that the main 
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point—whether posterity will be better 
for cancelling the debt—is evaded by 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Mill. 

We will accept the suggestion, and 
put aside “the great coal argument.” 
At the same time it may be remarked 
that, after the emphatic challenge which 
Mr. Mill addressed to the House of 
Commons and the country on the 17th 
of April, we must wait for a refutation 
before the question can be shelved. “If 
“Mr. Jevons’s conclusions could be 
“shown to be fallacious in any way 
“by an honourable member, it would 
“be most desirable that it should be 
“done ; but up to the present time no 
“ answer had been given to him which 
“led to more than a comparatively 
“short extension of the time during 
“which a supply of coal may be ex- 
“ pected.” 

But putting the question aside, we 
hold that it is altogether erroneous to 
say that Mr. Gladstone has suffered any 
sudden conversion, or displayed any in- 
consistency. There is no charge against 
this great minister more common than 
that of impulsiveness and inconsistency. 
In this case, at least, it seems to be 
wholly unfounded. There are some 
persons indeed, and even some ministers, 
who have only one idea, and they are 
consistent only as long as they pursue 
that idea. 

Mr. Hutton, in his admirable cri- 
tique on the Chancellor's character, re- 
printed from the Pall Mall Gazette, 
has beautifully expressed how Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mind has something in common 
with every phase of feeling in the 
country. He is emphatically a man of 
many ideas ; and when one great idea, 
that of unimpeded commerce, is con- 
fessedly approaching realization, what 
is more natural and consistent than that 
the next most important idea should rise 
into prominence? The consistency of 
a broad mind is necessarily different 
from that of a narrow mind. It is fixed 
upon foundations which others cannot 
see. 

There is every reason to believe that 
for years back Mr. Gladstone has looked 
forward te a reduction of the National 
Debt as an appropriate sequel to his 
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great Free Trade measures. In his 
Budget of 1864 he explicitly stated his 
views. After explaining that the nett 
sum applied in that year to the liquida 

tion of the debt was 4,146,000/., he 
added, “The House was pleased last 
“ year to give its sanction to more than 
“ one measure intended for the purpose 
“ of furthering and renewing that policy 
“ which aims at the reduction and ex- 
“ tinction of debt by the conversion of 
“ Perpetual into Terminable Annuities ; 
“ and I have to acquaint the House that, 
“in consequence of those measures, we 
“ haveduring the last yearconverted Per- 
“ petual into Terminable Annuities, to 
*¢ the extent of 433,0002. The National 
“ Debt appears to me to be a very for- 
“ midable burden, grave and serious even 
“in the midst of our wealth and pros- 
“ perity, and likely to become even more 
“ grave and serious in its pressure if our 
“ prosperity turned out to be less perma- 
“ nent and less stable than most of us are 
“ disposed to believe.” 

The policy, the measures for carrying 
it out, and the views which led to its 
adoption, are identical with those of his 
last financial statement, only less full 
and explicit. And there is every reason 
to suppose that, in this emphatic refer- 
ence to a “less permanent prosperity ” 
than most of us were disposed to expect, 
he had his own impressions concerning 
our coal mines. 

Let us remember how strongly Mr. 
Gladstone’s attention must have been 
drawn to this subject of coal in 1860, 
when he was carrying the French Treaty 
of Commerce through Parliament, and 
debates arose concerning the 11th clause, 
which prohibits us from laying a tax 
on the export of coal. 

Notions concerning the exhaustion of 
our coal seams were then freely bandied 
about, and Mr. Hull was led to under- 
take his able and successful inquiry as 
to the total contents of our coal-fields, 
Most persons, too, must remember the 


. thrill of vague dread which ran through 


the nation when Sir W. Armstrong, in 

his address to the British Association 

in the autumn of 1863, speaking among 

the scientific and practical men of Eng- 

land assembled at the metropolis of the 
k 2 
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¢oal trade, referred to the time when 
that busy trade must become less busy. 

There can be no doubt, too, that Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind has for a considerable 
time been occupied by independent re- 
flections on the subject of coal. Ha- 
warden Castle lies in the Flintshire 
coal-field, where exhaustion is proceeding 
so steadily and palpably that Mr. Hull 
assigns forty years as the probable dura- 
tion of the present supply.! It would 
be hardly possible for Mr. Gladstone to 
shut his eyes to what was going on 
round his own walls. It happens that 
his reflections were distinctly stated. 
On December 30th, 1864, Mr. Beckett, 
F.G.S. of Wolverhampton, gave a lec- 
ture at Mold upon the Flintshire coal- 
field ; and the Chancellor, who was pre- 
sent as an auditor, moved a vote of 
thanks. After a remarkable speech, 
displaying the most intimate knowledge 
of the conditions of the Flintshire coal- 
field, he said,? “He hoped that 200 
“ years were not to see the exhaustion of 
“ the mineral wealth of England, for— 
“ having immense confidence in the re- 
“ sources of this country, as well as in 
“the character of the people, which, 
* under God, was the best of all its re- 
“ sources—he did think that there was 
“nothing certainly which he for one 
“ should contemplate with such appre- 
“aension as the exhaustion of its 
“mineral wealth, and especially of its 
“ supplies of coal.” 

It only needs to be considered further 
whether the financial arrangements of 
the country have reached such a point 
that a change of policy is natural. For- 
tunately the country is now so well 
instructed in the doctrines of Free 
Trade, that almost every one can discern 
the difference of a tax imposed purely for 
the purpose of raising revenue, and one 
which protects a certain branch of in- 
dustry, and thus tends to alter the ap- 
plication of labour and capital. 

The corn tax not only diminishes the 
consumption of corn by raising its price, 


1 In this estimate no account is taken, on 
the one hand, of the increasing demand for 
coal, nor, on the other hand, of the possible in- 
crease of supply by mining under the river Dee, 

3 Times, January 2, 1865. _ 
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but it also causes much corn to be 
grown within the country under dis- 
advantages which would have been im- 
ported from abroad. In a_ twofold 
manner it thus cuts down our imports ; 
our exports correspondingly diminish, 
and it is on these that our manufacturing 
population are employed. But the tax 
on tea has no effect beyond that of 
simply reducing the consumption of this 
article. The whole that we do use is 
still imported, so that our foreign trade 
and the employment of our population 
are affected only in a simple and minor 
manner, 

It is of course desirable to do away 
with all taxes as soon as possible, for 
they all press more or less upon indus- 
try and enjoyment. But the general 
opinion of the public appears to accept 
what is probably the truth—namely, 
that all the taxes of exceptional hard- 
ship and of distinctly protective ten- 
dency are now removed. Future remis- 
sions of taxation will affect our enjoy- 
ment of luxuries rather than the strength 
of the springs of industry. The question 
thus arises whether we are to enjoy 
everything which the lavish use of coal 
can give, or whether we are to have 
some thought for our great-grand- 
children. 

“ What has posterity done for us?” 
is a question that suits well the banter- 
ing tone under which an Englishman 
loves to hide a subject of serious con- 
cern. But why does our aristocracy 
uphold every vestige of feudal power? 
why does it almost over-esteem every 
element of stability in our Constitution, 
unless it be to defer a little later that 
advent of popviar power which cen- 
turies hence they fear may considerably 
modify the form of our society? Why 
do our great governing families cling to 
the law of entail if they have no thought 
of their grandchildren? And yet it is 
folly to cling to the shell when the 
kernel is gone ; and the kernel of this 
country, as some think, is being insidi- 
ously filched away. 

The only question that remains, then, 
is whether our posterity will really be 
richer by our raising revenue now, to in- 
vest it in the payment of debt ‘“ Where 
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there is a will there is a way,” and end- 
less fallacies will doubtless be brought 
forward by those who have the will to 
show that it is better to owe than to pay. 
The main strength of these fallacies, 
however, lies in one plausible phrase, 
“ that it is better to leave the money to 
fructify in the pockets of the people.” 
This phrase will doubtless appear suffi- 
cient to those who never look beyond 
the first aspect of a question, and 
imagine that there must necessarily be 
a loss if we take money from merchants 
and manufacturers who are making 10 
per cent. upon it and invest it in funds 
at 3 or 4 per cent. 

But a moment's thought will show 
that, even supposing taxes come at one 
end out of capital, yet, in paying off the 
National Debt, it is returned at once to 
the fund of productive capital. In pro- 
portion as the debt is paid off an equiva- 
lent amount of capital will be set free 
for other investments, and, through the 
multifarious channels of the Stock Ex- 
change and the Money Market, will find 
its way into the hands of those best able 
to use it. 

The fact is, however, that only a 
minor portion of the revenue comes out 
of the fund of capital. For if a tax be 
remitted, it is not to be supposed that 
every one will lay by the whole amount 
which he formerly paid to the Govern- 
ment. Some may, but most will simply 
live rather more luxuriously than before. 
So, in imposing a tax or retaining one 
already imposed, the savings of some in- 
dividuals will be reduced and the capi- 
tal fund affected, but the Government 
will receive a large sum which indivi- 
duals would have spent unproductively. 
Now if the Government invests the pro- 
ceeds of such a tax by payment of debt, it 
is obvious that the capital of the country 
will receive a considerable increase. 

It is the stomach, then, rather than 
the pocket which will suffer by our ab- 
staining from a continuous and excessive 
reduction of taxes. If we can make up 


our minds to abstain even in a very 


slight degree from the full immediate 


1 See J. S. Mill on a National Debt, Princi- 
_ of Political Economy, Book y. chap. vii. 


enjoyment of the wealth which Free Trade 
is developing from our stores of coal, 
we shall have reason to expect that our 
grandchildren will enjoy an increased 
capital fund, and an immunity from a 
galling burden which we have already 
too long borne. Even were “the great 
coal argument,” as it is called, put 
aside, our duty would hardly be less 
plain. This argument may not pos- 
sess a definite numerical certainty ; we 
apprehend that no one attributes such 
to it. But when we consider that our 
unprecedented wealth is gained by a 
consumption of fuel equally unpre- 
cedented, and exceeding that of all 
other countries put together ; when we 
consider the depth our mines have 
already reached, and the still greater 
depths we must penetrate to if we are 
to meet the ever-growing demand, while 
the shallow fields are being worked out ; 
and if we finally remember that in a 
Transatlantic land are coal-fields many 
times the extent of our own, shallow, 
and in the easiest condition for working : 
we must feel that our present peculiar 
supremacy must be of limited duration. 
It is not a foreign people we fear as com- 
petitors—it is our own people : the coal- 
miners and the iron-workers of Stafford- 
shire and South Wales and Northumber- 
land and Scotland are those we have to 
fear. For they will go, and they do go, 
and perhaps they ought to go, where 
high wages and expanding employment 
are enjoyed. 

Let us not then be rendered thought- 
less by the power and wealth which is 
undoubtedly ours at present and for 
some time to come. Our forefathers 
incurred this debt in great part for 
the purpose of securing the liberties 
we enjoy. Our fathers could not 
undertake its repayment, and our 
children and grandchildren will hardly 
be as well able as we now are to set 
the stone rolling, ‘“ Well begun is 
half done,” and public opinion with 
singular unanimity allows that we 
should now makea good beginning. There 
is even that sign of perfect conviction 
which consists in imagining that the 
new thought is a familiar old one. 
Newspaper editors are just beginning 
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to remember how often they impressed 
upon their readers the duty of repaying 
the debt, and the average political 
Englishman may be heard to exclaim 
that he always thought we were very 
neglectful about it. 

What has wrought this change? Is 
it Mr. Neate’s motion, or Mr. Mill’s 
profoundly thoughtful and memor- 
able speech ; or the “ coal argument ;” 
or the lapse of time and the natural 
change and reaction of public opinion ? 
Whatever it is, there can be no doubt 
it is Mr. Gladstone’s financial skill which 
has brought us so soon to the crisis when 
a@ new policy may be wisely adopted. 
And it would be folly and ingratitude 
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indeed if we should fail to’ acknow- 
ledge that, so far as appears, the new 
policy has proceeded consistently from 
him. If he has suffered a conversion, it 
must have been in progress years before 
any one else thought about it. In him 
we have a leader whose varied feelings 
and powers fitly represent the many in. 
terests of the British nation. To the 
minutest care and comprehension of 
our pecuniary interests he unites the 
highest aspirations towards the future 
greatness and moral elevation of his 
country. And on this question of the 
National Debt, at least, the party of his 
warm supporters should include the 
whole country. 


“ECCE HOMO,”? 


THERE are some books that deserve 
notice from the peculiarity of their re- 
ception, as much as from the peculiarity 
of their style and contents. Of these 
“Ecce Homo” is certainly one. That 
can be no common book which, on a 
well-worn subject, without name or 
previous fame, without even the aid of 
censures from Popes, or Bishops, or 
Convocation, has won its way into seven 
editions within as many months. That 
can be no common style which has 
ranked among its reputed authors per- 
sonages of every grade and section of 
English society, and yet still remains a 
secret. There is a legend floating about 
London, that the publisher invited six- 
teen persons to dinner, to meet the author 
of * Ecce Homo,” who returned home no 
wiser than they came. But how much 
more curious a banquet might be given 
if all those to whom the book has been 
ascribed were invited to meet each other! 
The dinner-party would include, amongst 
others, the most celebrated of Roman 
Catholic divines, the most learned of 
Roman Catholic laymen, we know not 
how many Nonconformist ministers, 

i “Ecce Homo.” A Survey of the Life and 


Work of Christ. London and Cambridge : 
Macmillan and Co. 1866. 








three Essayists and Reviewers, an Arch- 
bishop of York, innumerable young 
Fellows of Colleges, a Republican Pro- 
fessor, a female novelist, a leading 
journalist, an Irish historian, a Scottish 
poet, a Scottish duke, a Master of 
Trinity, a Dean of Westminster, an 
Attorney-General, a Poet Laureate, a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a High 
Church Vice-Chancellor, a law stationer, 
a chemist, an unknown sea captain, and 
the Emperor of the French. No “ Imagi- 
nary Conversations,” no “ Dialogues of 
the Dead,” no feast at Solomon’s House 
in the New Atlantis, would equal the 
charm of that surprising entertainment. 

The seal of mystery, however, still 
remains unbroken, and we carnestly trust 
that it may be so. In our day, when 
theological polemics attach so much 
more to names and stations than to doc- 
trines, when respect of persons is so 
much more powerful than respect 
of truth, it is doubly important that, 
at least until the work before us is 
completed, the vultures of party con- 
troversy should be kept at bay. “I 
am labouring,” said a well-known French 
Protestant writer, “under the mis- 
“fortune of having become what my 
“countrymen call a drapeau.” The 
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author of “ Ecce Homo,” thanks to his 
incognito, has not yet undergone this 
painful metamorphosis. But there are 
indisputable indications that the dis- 
closure of his name would soon expose 
him to this danger. Already it is clear 
that his anonymous shelter is not suffi- 
cient to protect him against the eager 
combatants, for whatever side, who are 
anxious to find an enemy under every 
vizor, however friendly, which does not 
bear exactly their own device. From 
the left hand and from the right, the 
Westminster, the Quarterly, and the Re- 
cord, as usual, have opened their joint 
fires. Each of his critics insists on 
the author’s doing that which he has 
expressly disclaimed for himself. One 
is furious with him for not criticising 
the Gospel narratives ; another for not 
plunging into the arena of theological 
disputations ; a third denounces the 
book as “the most pestilential work 
“that was ever vomited out of the 
“jaws of hell.” Doubtless, critical 
investigations as to the composition of 
the Gospels are useful, and, for certain 
purposes, most necessary. Doubtless 
Bishop Pearson’s dissertations on the 
Creed, entirely disregarding all the moral 
elements of the Gospel history, possess 
for certain minds an interest for which 
no amount of devotion or of historical 
research can compensate. Doubtless the 
style even of the best publications of 
the Tract Society is different from that 
of the work before us. But the author 
of “Ecce Homo” maintains that there 
is a mode of approaching the subject, 
independent of all these imperious 
requisitions ; and we believe that he is 
right in thinking so. He ought not, in- 
deed, to build securely on any part of the 
Gospel narrative which critical inquiry 
has shaken, without previously dis- 
posing of that inquiry. But, with a 
very few comparatively unimportant ex- 
ceptions,! his argument rests on a sub- 
stantial foundation, which Ewald, Renan, 


1 There are a few such in the early chapters, 


describing the relationship of the Baptist to 
Christ. But these are nothing compared with 
the assumption of his Quarterly critic, who, 
in writing from the most disdainful altitude 
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Baur, and even Strauss, would allow to 
pass unquestioned. He ought not to 
draw any inferences from the Gospel 
narratives which run counter to any of 
the received theological theories of the 
nature of its subject without entering 
into the arguments by which those 
theories are supported and opposed. But 
neither has he, except in a very few un- 
important instances, used any expres- 
sions which of necessity contravene any 
of the theories which later theology has 
constructed. He ought not to claim for 
his book the devotional merit of a Thomas 
i Kempis, and then give us instead a 
scientific analysis. But he lays no such 
claim; and if he rouses our devotion, it 
is not by set design, but by the in- 
evitable result of his argument. As a 
general rule we must do him the justice 
of saying that he goes straight at his 
object, regardless alike of the critics and 
of the dogmatists, except only so far as 
to abstain deliberately from entering on 
any ground to which they may claim 
to have exclusive possession. 

What, then, is that object? It is not 
exactly described in the title of “Ecce 
Homo,” nor yet in the explanation of the 
title, “A Survey of the Life and Work 
of Christ.” Doubtless the study of the 
author embraces an important aspect of 
the appearance of the Man of Sorrows ; 
doubtless it gives a considerable insight 
into His life and work. But it is not 
itself a “ Vie de Jésus ;” it does not cover 
by any means the whole of the ground 
occupied by Ewald or Neander or Renan. 
The Character itself is not so much 
stated as implied in what he puts before 
us. There is no endeavour to represent 
the continuous development, or critical 
stages, or momentous scenes of that won- 
derful history. That still remains a field 
open for those whom recent attempts 
have not deterred from the perilous 
undertaking. Its aim is something far 
short of these lofty aspirations, yet is an 
indispensable step towards the fulfilment 
of them. It is a distinet answer, so far 
as it goes, to the question stated in the 
Preface—* What was Christ’s object in 
of superiority, has confounded the author of 
John i. 18 with John the Baptist. 
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“ founding the society called by His 
“ name, and how is it adapted to attain 
“ that object?” It is not an account of 
His divinity, or humanity, or history, or 
character ; but it is such an insight into 
each and all of these as is given by a 
powerful analysis of His legislation or 
teaching. 

We have advisedly marked out the 
limits of the book, because, on the one 
hand, most of the attacks which have 
been aimed at it proceed on the suppo- 
sition that it has a larger scope than is 
really the case ; and, on the other hand, 
the exaggerated praise which it has ex- 
torted from even unwilling witnesses 
has been fostered by the mistaken belief 
that it is a complete survey of a sub- 
ject of which in truth it only describes 
asmall portion. But even a small part of 
that sublime history is worthy of an ela- 
borate portraiture, the more so because it 
is a subject which, more than any other 
that can be named, has “ suffered from 
“the repetition of conventional lan- 
“ guage, and from traditional methods 
“of treatment,” and, in order to be 
properly appreciated, needs to be “ freely 
handled in a becoming spirit.” A hostile 
critic has scoffingly said that its writer 
speaks as if the “comments of the 
“ learning, genius, and piety for up- 
* wards of 1800 years have left the cha- 
“ racter of our blessed Lord an enigma, 
“ and it had been reserved for the author 
** of ‘ Ecce Homo’ to solve the mystery.” 
Alas! that this should be so nearly a 
correct statement of the case; alas! that, 
with very few exceptions, theologians 
have refused to ask themselves the simple 
question what it is that the Gospels 
really portray ; and philosophers and 
historians have turned aside altogether 
from the greatest of problems, as though 
it would not repay all the difficulties of 
the task. 

Among these few exceptions is the 
treatise before us, and, therefore, with 
all its shortcomings both of conception 
and execution—which we freely admit— 
we welcome its appearance and its recep- 
tion as a hopeful augury for the investi- 
gation of what on any hypothesis must 
be regarded as the grandest event in 


human history and the foundation of 
all Christian religion and theology. 

The principles of the Gospel teaching 
to which it calls our attention are few 
and simple, nor have they, at least, 
in our generation, passed unobserved, 
They are what give a special zest to the 
sermons of Arnold, and, still more, of 
Robertson. But this, so far as we are 
aware, is the first English work in which 
they have been reduced to a systematic 
form, and clothed in language which, 
if not altogether free from the passion 
inevitable in hortatory composition, be- 
longs, on the whole, to the impartia? 
strain which befits the attitude of calm 
investigation, assumed, really or ficti- 
tiously, by the author of “ Ecce Homo.” 

We will give them, as nearly as we 
can, in his own words. 

The first and most essential is the 
grounl on which he believes the 
Founder of Christianity to have rested 
His hopes of changing the world. It 
is, in one word, enthusiasm. Enthusiasm 
of two kinds. First, the personal loyalty 
inspired by the character of the Founder. 
He thinks, and we believe rightly, that 
this is the true and only adequate ex- 
planation of the importance of Faith 
in the Biblical account :— 


** What then shall we call goodness when it 
shows itself conquering convention, and un- 
selfishly ranging itself on the right side in 
those crises when good and evil are most visibly 
opposed to each other ? 

“The first Christians had manifestly occa- 
sion for such a word, and one came into use 
which may be said to have become a perma- 
nent addition to the moral vocabulary of the 
world. This word was ‘faith.’ It was not 
altogether new; it might be found in the 
writings of the prophets ; but it had never 
before seemed so important or so expressive 
of the essential worth of a man. When He 
rejected the test of correct conduct which 
society uses, Christ substituted the test of 
faith. It is to be understood that this is 
not strictly a Christian virtue. It is the 
virtue required of one who wishes to become 
a Christian. So much a man must bring 
with him; without it he is not wg A 
of the kingdom of God. To those who lac 
faith Christ will not be Legislator or King. 
He does not, indeed, dismiss them, but He 
suffers them to abandon a society which soon 
ceases to have any attraction for them.” 

* * * * * 
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“Tt is held in the Christian Church, that 
the man most stained with crime, and even 
most unsuccessful in breaking himself of cri- 
minal habits, and in the same manner the 
man — speculative notions are —_ _ 
neous or despairing, may yet possess that rudi- 
ment of goodness which Christ called faith. 
But, on another side, the new Moses is in- 
finitely more exacting than the old. For the 
most blameless observance of the old law is 
not enough to save the Christian from exclu- 
sion, unless it has actually sprung from 
genuine goodness. It may spring from natural 
caution or long-sighted selfishness, and in the 
heart of the strict moralist there may be no 
spark of faith. For sucha moralist Christ has 
no mercy. And so it became a maxim in the 
Christian Church that faith justified a man 
without the deeds of the law.” 


Secondly, it is what the author calls the 
“enthusiasm of humanity.” 


“ The love, not of the race nor of the indi- 
vidual, but of the race in the individual ; it is 
the love, not of all men nor yet of every man, 
but of the man in every man.” 

+ * * a * 

“This was the passion upon which Christ 
seized, and, treating it as the law making 
power or root of morality in human nature, 
trained and developed it into that Christian 
spirit which received the new name of dyn.” 


And to this enthusiasm of humanity 
he gives the very highest place in the 
Christian scheme, by identifying it with 
the most sacred word that the Christian 
records contain—‘“ the Holy Ghost.” 


** Regarding the ardour they felt as an ex- 
press inspiration or spiritual presence of God 
within them, they borrowed from the language 
of religious worship a word for which our equi- 
valent is ‘holy ; and the inspiring power they 
consistently called the Spirit of Holiness, or 
the Holy Spirit.” 


This, and not correctness of belief, 
the author repeatedly and emphatically 
states to be the foundation of the Chris- 
tian Church. In so doing, he has placed 
an impassable chasm between his con- 
ception of Christianity and that of the 
great mass of what are commonly called 
dogmatic theologians, and we do not 
see how the force of his arguments can 
be evaded except by denying the truth 
of those facts of the Gospel narratives 
on which they are founded, and which, 
as we have said, even Strauss and 
Renan admit. A more serious ob- 
jection might be urged from the con- 
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sideration that he has not sufficiently 
guarded this “enthusiasm” from the 
dangers of inere unreasoning fanaticism. 
We admit this in theory. But practi- 
cally he offers adequate safeguards by 
the distinctness with which he states 
the object towards which the Christian 
enthusiasm is to be directed. 

“ When the Divine Society was established 
and organized, what did Christ expect it to 
accomplish ? To this question we may sup- 
pose He would have answered, ‘ The object of 
the Divine Society is that God’s will may be 
done on earth as it is done in heaven.’ In the 
language of our own day its object was the 
improvement of morality.” 

It is hardly credible, yet most instruc- 
tive, that a critic has been found bold 
enough to say of this passage, ‘A Church 
“of which the ultimate object was the 
“ improvement of morality would not be 
“ Christian, but infidel.” With criticism 
which thus defies (we quite believe, only 
by mere rashness of expression), the con- 
stant principles of both the Old and New 
Testaments, argument would be useless. 
But it shows the need of a re-assertion of 
those principles in all their length and 
breadth, such as happily this work most 
opportunely supplies. Assuredly, unless 
infidelity and Christianity are to change 
places, we must believe that the “ ulti- 
mate object” of the Christian Church is 
to make earth like heaven, and men like 
Christ ; in other words, to improve, by 
every means in its power, the morality 
of mankind. 

In what way its Founder proposed to 
effect this consummation the Treatise 
before us next proceeds to show. 

First, the universality of His morality 
of itself made “all things new.” 

‘ By the substitution of the phrase ‘ Father 
in heaven’ for ‘ Father Abraham,’ Christ 
made morality universal. This phrase, 
which places not a certain number of men, 
but all men, in the relation of brother- 
hood to each other, destroys at once the par- 
tition wall between Jew and Gentile, Greek 
and barbarian, German and Welsh, white man 
and negro, or under whatever names the fami- 
lies of the earth have justified and legalized 
the savage instinct of antipathy.” 

Secondly, the evils which He especially 
attacked constitute an entirely peculiar 
feature in His religious teaching, The 
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author has selected two above all others. 
One is Indifference. 


“The sinner whom Christ habitually de- 
nounces is he who has done nothing. This 
character comes repeatedly forward in his 
parables. It is the priest and Levite who 
passed by on the other side; it is Dives, of 
whom no ill is recorded, except that a beggar 
lay at his gate full of sores, and yet no man 
gave unto him. It is the servant who hid in 
a napkin the talent committed to him. It is 
the unprofitable servant who has only done 
what it was his duty to do. . A new 
continent in the moral globe was discovered. 
Positive morality took its place by the side of 
negative. To the duty of not doing harm, 
which may be called justice, was added the 
duty of doing good. . . . And this is 
the meaning of that prediction which certain 
shepherds reported to have come to them in a 
mystic song, heard under the open sky of night 
(carmine perfidie quod post nulla arguet etas), 
proclaiming the commencement of an era of 
* good will to men.’ ” 


Another object of the resentment of 
Christ, yet more remarkable, because so 
commonly overlooked in most theologi- 
cal writers on His nature and character, 
is the legal, pharisaic, hierarchical] party 
in the Jewish Church, “the persons who 
“call themselves one thing and are 
‘* another,” —“ the actors” or “ hypo- 
crites” of the Gospel discourses. 

“Tn common with all great reformers, 
Christ felt that honesty in word and deed was 
the fundamental virtue ; dishonesty, including 
affectation, self-consciousness, love of stage 
effect, the one incurable vice . . . . He is the 
pitiless enemy not of bewildered seekers after 
truth, but of the pedantry, casuistry, and 
mney of the all-powerful order with whom 

e had to deal.” 

We cannot quote at length, but we 
commend to all our readers, the striking 
passages which describe, though with 
some exaggeration, what the author 
finely calls the “ Wrath of the Lamb” 
(pp. 273—277). 

These are the negative qualities which 
the author represents as the conditions of 
the philanthropy or charity of the Chris- 
tian community. He no less forcibly 
lays down its positive manifestations. 
He sums them up in three special in- 
junctions :— 

“ First Christ enjoined His followers to apply 
themselves to relieving the physical needs and 
distresses of their fellow-creatures. Next He 
commanded them to add new members to the 


Christian Church, and especially to seek the 
amendment of the neglected, outcast, and de- 
praved part of society. Thirdly He enjoined 
them to forgive all personal injuries.” 

Our limits forbid us to enlarge on 
each of these in detail, But we will 
quote on each of them a sample of the 
author’s mode of treatment. Hear what 
he says of the necessary enlargement 
of the first of these injunctions in pro- 
portion to our advance of knowledge :— 


“Perhaps those who appear the most de- 
voted Christians are somewhat jealous of 
what they may consider this worldly machinery. 
They think they must needs be most Christian 
when they stick most closely to the New Testa- 
ment, and that what is utterly absent from 
the New Testament cannot possibly be an im- 
portant part of Christianity. A great mistake, 
arising from a wide-spread paralysis of true 
Christian feeling in the modern Church! The 
New Testament is not the Christian law ; the 
precepts of Apostles, the special commands of 
Christ, are not the Christian law. To make 
them such is to throw the Church back into 
that legal system from which Christ would 
have set it free. The Christian law is the 
spirit of Christ—that enthusiasm of humanit; 
which He declared to be the source from whic 
all right action flows. What it dictates, and 
that alone, is law for the Christian. And if 
the progress of science and civilization has 
put into our hands the means of benefiting 
our kind more and more comprehensively than 
the first Christians could hope to do—if, in- 
stead of undoing a little harm and comforting 
a few unfortunates, we have the means of avert- 
ing countless misfortunes and raising, by the 
right employment of our knowledge and power 
of contrivance, the general standard of happi- 
ness—we are not to inquire whether the New 
Testament commands us to use these means, 
but whether the spirit of humanity commands 
os * o * t _ 

“Christ commanded His first followers to heal 
the sick and ~ alms, but He commands the 
Christians of this age, if we may use the 
expression, to investigate the causes of all 
physival evil, to master the science of health, 
to consider the question of education with a 
view to health, the question of labour with a 
view to health, the question of trade with a 
view to health ; and while all these investiga- 
tions are made with free expense of energy 
and time and means, to work out the re- 
arrangement of human life in accordance with 
the results they give.” 


Hear what, in speaking of the second 
injunction, he says of the necessity of 
co-operation :— 


“ Spenser allegorizes ill when he represents 
his Red Cross Knight as pricking forth alone 
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in quest of adventures. At least, this sort of 
soldiering is long out of date. In civilized 
war men are marshalled in companies and put 
under the orders of a superior officer. To drop 
the figure, a flourishing Church requires a vast 
and complicated organization, which should 
afford a piace for every one who is ready to work 
in the service of humanity. The enthusiasm 
should not be suffered to die out in any one 
for want of the occupation best calculated to 
keep it alive. Those who meet within the 
church walls on Sunday should not meet as 
strangers who find themselves together in the 
same lecture-hall, but as co-operators in a 
public work, the object of which all under- 
stand, and to his own department of which 
each man habitually applies his mind and con- 
triving power. Thus meeting, with the esprit 
de corps strong among them, and with a clear 
perception of the purpose of their union and 
their meeting, they would not desire that the 
exhortation of the preacher should be, what in 
the nature of things it seldom can be, eloquent. 
It might cease then to be either a despairing 
and overwrought appeal to feelings which grow 
more callous the oftener they are thus excited 
to no definite purpose, or a childish discussion 
of some deep point in morality or divinity 
better left to philosophers. It might then be- 
come weighty with business and impressive as 
an officer's address to his troops before a battle ; 
for it would be addressed by a soldier to soldiers 
in the presence of an enemy whose character 
they understood, and in the war with whom 
they had given and received telling blows. It 
would be addressed to an ardent and hopeful 
association, who had united for the purpose of 
contending within a given district against 
disease and distress, of diminishing by every 
contrivance of kindly sympathy the rudeness, 
coarseness, ignorance, and imprudence of the 
poor, and the heartlessness and hardness of the 
rich ; for the purpose of securing to all that 
moderate happiness which gives leisure for 
virtue, and that moderate occupation which 
removes the temptations of vice ; for the pur- 
er of providing a large and wise education 
or the young ; lastly, for the purpose of hand- 
ing on the tradition of Christ’s life, death, and 
resurrection, maintaining the enthusiasm of 
humanity in all the baptized, and preserving, 
in opposition to all temptations to superstition 
or fanaticism, the filial freedom of their wor- 
ship of God.’ 

Hear, lastly, the impressive sentences 
in which he winds up his long description 
of the change from the old heathen and 
Jewish principle of revenge :— 


“Not the enthusiasm of humanity alone, 
not the t sentences of the Sermon on the 


Mount alone, but both together, the creative 
ae the Spirit and the Word, brought 
to life the new virtue of forgiveness. To 

phrase the ancient Hebrew lan , the Spirit 
of Christ brooded upon the face of the waters, 
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and Christ said, ‘ Let there be forgiveness, 
and there was forgiveness.” 


It must be remembered that at every 
turn these injunctions and their force 
are traced back to the impulse given by 
the character of their Author :— 


“Tt is common in human history to meet 
with those who claim some superiority over 
their fellows. Men assert a pre-eminence over 
their fellow-citizens or fellow-countrymen and 
become rulers of those who at first were their 
equals, but they dream of nothing greater than 
some partial control over the actions of others 
for the short space of a lifetime. Few, indeed, 
are those to whom it is given to influence 
future ages. Yet some men have ap 
who have been ‘as levers to uplift the earth 
and roll it in another course.” Homer by 
creating literature, Socrates by creating science, 
Cesar by ing civilization inland from the 
shores of the lediterranean, Newton by start- 
ing science upon a career of steady progress, 
may be said to have attained this eminence. 
But these men gave a single impact, like that 
which is conceived to have first set the planets 
in motion ; Christ claims to be a perpetual 
attractive power, like the sun which deter- 
mines their orbit. They contributed to men 
some discovery and a away ; Christ’s 
discovery is Himself. To humanity struggling 
with its passions and its destiny He says, 
‘Cling to me; cling ever closer to me.’ 
we believe St. John, He represented Himself 
as the Light of the World, as the Shepherd 
of the Souls of men, as the Way to immor- 
tality, as the Vine or Life-tree of Humanity. 
And if we refuse to believe that He used 
those words, we cannot deny, without reject- 
ing all the evidence before us, that He used 
words which have substantially the same 
meaning.” 


If the effect has not been in later times 
what might have been expected from 
such a character, he replies :— 


“ His character has been so much obscured 
by scholasticism as to have lost in a great mea- 
sure its attractive power. The prevalent feel- 
ing towards Him now among religious men is 
an awful fear of His supernatural om, 
and a disposition to obey His commands, arisi 
partly from dread of future punishment an 

ope of reward, and partly from anobler feeling 
of ~ alty, which, however, is inspired rather 
by His office than His person. yond this 
we may discern in them an uneasy conviction 
that He requires a more personal devotion, 
which leads to spasmodic efforts to kindle the 
feeling b pan of violent raptures 4 > 
ic, an repeating over and getting by ro 
the. ent ae nm of those who really h 
it. That is wanting for the most part which 
Christ held to be all in all, spontaneous warmth, 
free and generous devotion. That the fruits 


















of a Christianity so hollow should be poor and 
sickly is not surprising.” 

But he still returns to the statement 
that the origin of early Christianity was 
Christ Himself :— 

“When the precept of love has been given, 
an image must be set before the eyes of those 
who are called upon to obey it, an ideal or type 
of man which may be noble and admirable 
enough to raise the whole race, and make the 
- member of it sacred with reflected 
glory.’ 


* * * * 


“Of this race Christ Himself was a member 
and to this day is it not the best answer to all 
blasphemers of the species, the best consolation 
when our sense of its degradation is keenest, 
that a human brain was behind His forehead, 
and a human heart beating in His breast, and 
that within the whole creation of God nothing 
more elevated or more attractive has yet been 
found than He?” 

We have thus very rapidly run 
through this remarkable book. There 
are many details which we would gladly 
pause to criticise both for praise and 
blame. There are excellent passages in 
which he draws out the numerous dis- 
tinctions between the Old and New 
Testaments (pp. 182, 184, 329). They 
are not new. They are what have been 
well stated by Chrysostom, by Paley, 
by Milman. But in the general re- 
action and retrogression of theological 
thought during the last ten yearsamongst 
the leaders of the clergy, it is very 
important that they should be re-stated 
with fresh energy in the face of this 
renewed opposition to their reception. 
There are, on the other hand, passages 
which seem to us quite inconsistent 
with the solid style and the large and 
generous scope of the rest of the work. 
Here and there expressions occur which 
appear needlessly to infringe on the 
reverential awe which belongs to the 
subject. The view taken of the two 
Sacraments, especially of Baptism, is sin- 
gularly narrow, meagre, and external. 
And from time to time the author 
appears to import the material and 
political organization which the Church 
has assumed in later ages into the purely 
moral and spiritual aspect which in 
most other passages he clearly sees to be 
its original and essential condition. 
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We have written this article in entire 
ignorance of the author, or of his future 
designs. For the second volume which 
he promises we wait with eagerness, but 
not with impatience. We have been 
ccntent to dwell on those points which 
will remain, whatever may be the dis- 
closures in store for us. 

We admit, that if the Preface should 
turn out to be a fiction, or that the whole 
inquiry was conducted with a foregone 
conclusion, the moral weight of the 
argument —what Oxford Aristotelians 
used to call the 70: wiorcc—of the 
writer, would be very much damaged. 
But the effect of the book itself and 
of its general reception cannot be 
altered. 

First there must always remain the 
fact—worth a hundred artificial “Eireni- 
cons,” a hundred schemes of occasional 
confraternity between rival sects—that a 
book has been written on the very vitals 
of Christianity, concerning which the 
English public were in doubt whether 
it was written by a Roman Catholic or 
a Protestant, a Churchman or a Non- 
conformist, a rigid High Churchman 
or an American Unitarian. The con- 
jectures may have been absurd enough. 
But the readiness with which they have 
been received proves a wide-spread con- 
viction that the essence of Christianity 
must be found in the doctrines which 
these different persons have in common, 
not in the doctrines which divide them 
asunder. 

Secondly, there remains the fact, that 
this same book has drawn to it the 
common sympathy of those who are 
agreed on hardly any religious topic 
besides, and the common antipathy of 
those who are disagreed on almost every 
other religious topic. We spoke of 
the curious banquet at which all the 
supposed authors of the anonymous 
book would for the first time meet. 
Two other not less curious and in- 
structive banquets might be prepared : 
the one for those widely various cha- 
racters who have attacked the book ; 
the other for those not less widely 
various characters who have approved it. 
In the one “ Symposium” “ Presbyter 
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Anglicanus,” Lord Shaftesbury, and Dr. 
Pusey would find themselves strange 
bedfellows on the same “ triclinium ;” in 
the other, statesmen and clergymen, 
orthodox and heretical, too many to 
enumerate, too dangerous to name, 
would find themselves hustled side by 
side for the first time in their lives. 
And of this antipathy and of this sym- 
pathy the grounds will remain unaltered, 
whatever fresh light be thrown on the 
author. The antipathy (we would not 
be unjust to the three distinguished 
personages whom we have just named) 
rests on their nervous anxiety to recog- 
nise nothing as good which does not 
accord with their own peculiar mode of 
regarding Christian truth, and to treat 
as an enemy every one whose formula 
of belief or disbelief varies by one iota 
from their own. The sympathy of the 
much wider class which approves rests 
on the marvellous interest which the 
Character of the Gospel History awakens, 
whenever it is approached with a single 
touch of nature—on its inherent power 
of “ drawing all men” to itself—on the 
novelty which a faithful treatment of 
it will always possess, partly owing to 
the inexhaustible resources of the sub- 
ject itself, partly to the neglect of some 
of its most essential features by the pro- 
fessional and conventional teaching of 
preachers and divines. 

There will remain, thirdly, for the 
author himself and for his admirers two 
safeguards, neither of which can be 
transgressed without fatal inconsistency 
with their present position. 

On the one hand, the description of 
Evangelical Christianity to which he and 
they are pledged is irreconcilably at 
variance with those who place the salva- 
tion of the world in precise forms of 
dogmatic statement, with those who re- 
gard what they think orthodoxy as the 
first of virtues, and what they know to 
be truth and charity as the second and 
third virtues. 

The author and, we would hope, the 
numerous approvers of “Ecce Homo,” 
must in consistency remain faithful 
henceforth to those startling exposi- 
tions of the Divine resentment against 
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a mere legal conventional theology, 
against those who, “ content with Chris- 
tianity, disregard science”—who “ quote 
Moses against the expounders of a 
wisdom which Moses desired in vain.” 
They must recognise that what has 
stirred their inmost souls is not a 
polemical or abstract doctrine, stated 
without reference to the moral excel- 
lence of the Person to whom it is 
applied—but the representation of those 
great moral qualities, through which 
alone, according to the best philosophy 
and the best theology, God can be made 
known to man. 

On the other hand, the author and 
his admirers are equally pledged to a 
veneration, to a loyalty, to an enthusiasm 
for the Character.so represented, such as, 
whether or not it ultimately issues in 
direct adoration, must elevate, purify, 
and strengthen the faith and the practice 
both of writer and reader. 

The thoughts here put before us are 
sufficient to occupy the mind and sus- 
tain the hopes of a whole generation, even 
though the book be followed by a treatise 
as far exceeding the old scholastic “ Cur 
Deus Homo,” as the “ Ecce Homo” ex- 
ceeds the original intention of the words 
as they were spoken by Pilate in the 
Pretorium at Jerusalem. Let the “en- 
thusiasm of humanity ” have its perfect 
work, and the English church and the 
English nation would undergo a regene- 
ration such as no critical discoveries 
could undermine, and no theological 
controversy could embitter. If the view 
here taken of the essence of Christ’s 
teaching be the truth, or anything like 
the truth, then, whatever theory we may 
form of His abstract nature will be 
wholly inadequate to shake His tran- 
scendent greatness in the scheme of 
history, human or divine, or His claim 
upon our moral allegiance. If He be 
what this work endeavours to prove—by 
proofs which, as we have before said, 
rest on the evidence of what has been 
left intact by the searching criticism 
of the last hundred years—then, as has 
been truly said, all that Christianity 
wants is “ not a revolution, but a recog- 
nition ;” a recognition which would only 
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be a revolution, because it has been 
so steadily withheld by the zealous but 
mistaken readers who have regarded 
themselves as the exclusive champions 
of the faith, And if He be what 
Christendom has for eighteen centuries 
believed Him to be, then such a re- 
cognition (we say it in humble confi- 
dence) will, in His judgment, be worth 


“thousands of rams, ten thousands of 
rivers of oil ”—thousands of autos da fe 
and legal prosecutions, ten thousands of 
flowing discourses and smooth addresses, 
volumes of Indexes and excommunica- 
tions, elaborate Confessions of Faith, 
whether from Rome, Geneva, or West- 


minster. 
A. P. S. 


PARISIAN MANNERS. 


BY THE REV. ARCHER GURNEY, PARIS. 


Paris may well be said to bear the aspect 
of a continual féte, a perpetual holiday, 
especially to the eyes of Londoners. 
The clearness of the atmosphere, making 
all objects so distinct; the brightness of 
the sunshine ; the long vistas of tall, 
white houses, opening in all directions, 
with the blue skies overtopping them ; 
the crowds of gay people sauntering in 
the streets, the absence of hurry or of 
frightful objects, the general neatness of 
attire,—all these things create the impres- 
sion of a happy, and perhaps of a merry 
people ; but I think that an earnest look 
into French faces would go some way 
towards unsettling English notions on 
this point. I mean with respect to the 
essential light-heartedness of the Gallic 
tace at present. The world is full of 
contradictions, and national character is 
always a problem to natives—and how 
much more so to foreigners! There are 
two or three men, at least, in one and 
all of us. The French are a gay, and 
yet they are a grave people, reconcile 
the contradiction as you may ; they are 
gay on the surface, grave au fond. They 
have but little imagination—that is one 
thing, and still less “sympathy ;” theyare 
desperately realistic, so there is a want 
of atmosphere about them, somehow. 
They put forth no spiritual feelers ; they 
receive few impressions, they have very 
little curiosity about anything that is not 
French. They lack individuality, and 
the strong personal sense of existence ; 


they live in others, and feel by reflection. 
They are too prosaic, and have too little 
warmth of feeling to be permanently 
cheerful in themselves without extra- 
neous aid. You must not be deceived 
by mere externals, or the display of 
certain quicksilver properties, which are 
unquestionably to be found in the 
Frenchman, and still more in the French- 
woman ; a certain quickness and clear- 
ness, and lightness—or levity, shall I 
say '—within a given sphere of action. 
That sphere is limited, and no power 
seems able to enlarge it greatly. A pint 
measure can only hold a pint. French 
faces, be it noted, are habitually solemn, 
often stern in repose, and what Italians 
would be sure to call “ unsympathetic.” 
The oppressive sense of personal dignity 
keeps most Frenchmen always on the 
stretch, as it were, and makes them 
attach a great importance to little 
matters. They are as solemn in the dis- 
cussion of the price of pocket-handker- 
chiefs, or the nearest way to a given 
point, as if the fates of empires were at 
stake. Badinage is almost unknown to 
them, though they have the word. I 
except a certain class of literary men in 
Paris. I suppose they bad the thing, 
though, before the Revolution, when 
they seem to have been really a gay and 
light-hearted people. All other nations 
are struck by French sternness and 
solemnity, and the fixed expression they 
give to their countenances, as much as 
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we are. Be amongst a crowd of well- 
dressed Hungarians, or Austrians (I 
would say, from experience), or Southern 
Italians, and you might very easily be- 
lieve yourself among Englishmen, and 
Englishmen of our own best classes; 
but no such deception is possible with 
the French. Their national type is 
the most marked of all, more marked 
than the English even. They have 
a certain air of artificial life which we 
do not find elsewhere; a gay exterior, 
with a grave nature always piercing out ; 
sunshine on the surface, shade beneath. 
Fond of amusements of course they are, 
especially of all theatrical performances, 
always on the look-out for a little ex- 
ternal excitement ; hating reading, un- 
able to stay at home, seeking to be seen 
even more than to see; but we must 
not expect to find in them any intense 
faculty of enjoyment, or any disposition 
to decide for themselves whether a thing 
be fine or no, for they have it not. A 
certain logic, a love of order and correct- 
ness, is really their most predominant 
characteristic, little as the world may 
think it; and this they carry into all 
their pleasures, and even into their vices. 
Nothing can be more systematic than 
the so-called folies of a Frenchman. If 
ever, as a keen observer said, he flings 
his money out of window, he is sure to 
count the pieces as they fall. The mar- 
vellous cynicism and coldness with which 
questions of love, and passion, and ma- 
rital affection are discussed, must be seen 
and heard to be believed. We are 
sometimes tempted to ask, Is this people 
really the most vicious, or is it the most 
innocent in the world? But coldness 
of temperament is the key to the enigma. 
Frenchmen talk of passionsas of cyphers, 
and deal with them as coolly. High 
spirits are almost unknown to them, un- 
known even to their boys and youths. 
And this strikes one more particularly, 
perhaps, on a national holiday. Of 


course, this is a record of personal im- 
pressions, and will be taken for as much 
as it is worth. 

On the 15th of August last, the 
Emperor’s féte-day, that being also the 
Church Feast of the Assumption, hun- 
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dreds of thousands of peopie, literally, 
were in the streets of Paris, and every- 
body looked fairly amused and tolerably 
well satisfied, but I did not see a single 
merry face. Indeed, I am inclined to 
think, from continued observation, that 
the chief characteristic of the French 
people, of the Parisians in particular, is 
Patience. This may seem at variance 
with their revolutionary outbreaks; but 
the truth is, I opine, that the French- 
man will stand anything but a wound to 
his amour propre; and when the French 
people think it looks ridiculous in the 
eyes of foreign nations, it goes mad for 
the time. But here are simple facts. 
Parisians will wait for hours for an 
omnibus to carry them a mile, and wait 
for more hours in the hope of an amuse- 
ment of any kind in absolute quietude, 
never losing their tempers, and but 
rarely exchanging a joke. Order, pro- 
priety, civility, are the unfailing cha- 
racteristics of a French mob ; a certain 
military spirit animates them : the very 
same spirit which makes them so danger- 
ous in a revolution, when their self-love 
is wounded, and their blood is up. 
Pity is not a strong sentiment in their 
breasts, and is reserved, indeed, for the 
little and the weak. They love children 
dearly, and the sight of blood commonly 
inflames instead of pacifying them ; but 
courtesy, the desire to be thought well- 
bred and civilized, is an all-prevailing 
power, and almost excludes rudeness, 
From the earliest dawn on the 15th 
the doors of all the theatres had been 
besieged by crowds waiting the hour of 
entry, for the gratuitous representations 
to take place at 2 o'clock. In England 
it is permitted to doubt whether any- 
thing would induce a people to stand in 
one place for nine or ten hours together, 
with military regularity and unbending 
resolution. After all, it should be added, 
with no reward for their toil but a 
tragedy of Racine—noble, but not par- 
ticularly exciting, nor well acted ; or an 
opera such as Roland & Roncevaux,—that 
is to say, a grand military spectacle, 
without a tune in it, for the more clas- 
sical the performance the greater the 
crowd. One cannot help suspecting 















that it is precisely the want of internal 
gaiety and constitutional high spirits 
which makes the French attach such 
vast importance to dramatic representa- 
tions. The exceeding gravity with which 
they sit out a pantomime, lasting some 
six or seven hours, is notorious. The 
pieces that answer to Christmas and 
Easter entertainments with us, are com- 
monly divided into seven acts and 
twenty tableaux, the curtain falling 
between each, and last from half-past 
6 to half-past 12—too commonly devoid 
of wit, of fun, of humour, of meaning. 
They would exhaust the patience of an 
English audience in an hour, and here 
they run for three or four hundred 
nights together, and attract admiring 
crowds. The Frenchman is apt, as I 
have suggested, to look not a little 
stern at times ; but, under the influence 
of this flood of twaddle, his countenance 
slightly relaxes, so that it becomes plain 
that the thing might go on for twelve 
hours, or twenty-four, instead of six, 
without exhausting his native powers of 
endurance. There is a large spirit of 
tolerance in this, after all, by which 
impatient Englishmen might take ex- 
ample. 

Most French pleasures of this kind 
must be tedious to an ordinary English- 
man. He has not this unbending mili- 
tary regularity, or this almost puerile 
craving for amusement. The same 
patience is manifested at the restawra- 
teur’s. The waiter may keep a French- 
man waiting half an hour for every dish 
in turn; he scarcely murmurs mildly ; 
he accepts this, and every social dispen- 
sation, in the spirit of the Oriental 
fatalist, “Kismet ” (“ It is fate”). There 
seems to be something almost religious 
in this fixed endurance. What a con- 
trast it presents to our petulance, im- 
petuosity, and display of temper! But 
to exhibit impatience, or to lose your 
temper, are considered evidences of ill- 
breeding in Paris, quite provincial, or 
marks of “English savages.” A word 
to the wise ! 

I have sometimes thought, strange as 
it may appear, that the dulress of French 
church-services is one cause which tends 
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to produce this singular spirit of en- 
durance. It will be remembered, of 
course, that almost all the Offices are 
said in the Latin tongue, and that, as a 
rule, nobody dreams of inquiring much 
about their meaning. Every Frenchman 
of the upper and middle classes is ex- 
pected to attend at all the marriages 
and at the funerals, not only of his 
relatives and immediate connexions, but 
even of his distant friends and acquaint- 
ances,—a desperately idle practice, and 
a tremendous bore in Paris. A man is 
considered a “ Bohemian” who does 
not give in to this ; and les convenances 
are supreme. These services generally 
last for an hour or so, the clergy having 
the whole thing nearly to themselves. 
No response is made by the congrega- 
tion in any way. A continuous mur- 
mur goes on at the altar, and almost 
everybody sits with stolid gravity, and 
waits till the business is completed. Of 
course I do not mean this remark to 
apply to devout persons at Low 
Masses, who know well what is going 
forward, and say their own prayers with 
assiduity. These are the services that 
crowd the churches with the poor in 
early morning, in town and country 
alike. An act, “The Showing of the 
Lord’s Death,” is more attractive, as any 
thinker may easily perceive, than any 
service of prayer and praise can be. 
But it is literally true of such Offices as 
baptisms, marriages, &c. that they fail 
to interest, and even of High Mass it- 
self, during which the singing of a single 
“Creed” may occupy half an hour, so 
that none but the deeply religious at- 
tempt to pass the time in private prayer 
and praise. It is curious to see the sur- 
prise with which the most stoical French 
will assist at an English occasional 
service, when they see men and women 
of the laity actually taking their parts, 
and manifestly expected to be interested. 
At funerals, particularly, even .when 
they do not understand the language, 
the more earnest voice and solemn man- 
ner of the officiating minister seem to 
arrest the attention of French people, 
and they look edified for the time. 

If there ever was a people who re- 
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quired an appeal to the intellectual as 
well as to the sensuous faculties in 
religion and this is an important re- 
mark for theologians) it is precisely the 
French, they are so much more governed 
by reasoning than imagination, by logic 
than feeling; yet their Church treats 
them practically very much as children, 
and feeds them, one may say, continu- 
ally on ecclesiastical sugar-plums. It 
makes perpetual appeals to the feelings, 
the sentiments, the affections, dwelling 
on the tender “heart of Mary” in par- 
ticular, but leaves the understanding 
almost altogether fallow. I have seen 
French officers so deeply interested by 
our Anglican Evening Prayers, said in 
the French language, that they were 
unable to restrain their tears! Such a 
service was carried on for nearly three 
months in Paris, in my church, for the 
sake of an Anglo-French population, till 
the Government forbade its continuance, 
owing, some people said, to the remon- 
strances of the clergy; but perhaps that 
is a mistake. In any case, the fact of 
laymen being intended to pray for them- 
selves, and join with the clergy directly, 
to take an actual part in the service, 
seemed to move French gentlemen ex- 
ceedingly, and frequently, as I have 
said, drew tears from them. If there 
ever was a service adapted to the 
peculiar requirements of the French 
people, I should be inclined to say that 
it is that of the Anglican Church, 
against which they entertain a deeply- 
rooted prejudice. Sainte-Beuve, the most 
popular essayist in France, gives utter- 
ance to the national conviction, when 
he says, “ All Churches are good, always 
excepting that unhappy Anglican.” 

Meantime, it is lawful to regret that 
a logical people like the French should 
be driven into carelessness by a system 
which refuses to find them fit provender 
for the higher intellectual powers. 

This is not a digression exactly, for 
the féte of the 15th began with a Grand 
Mass and Te Deum in all the churches, 
which were thronged with spectators, 
whether worshippers or no. Most great 
officials—and their number is legion— 
consider it their duty to attend, especially 
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at the Madeleine and Notre Dame, and 
the coup d’eil, as usual, was exceedingly 
impressive. It is doubtful whether a 
grand “function,” so-called, a high reli- 
gious ceremonial, is not more conspicuous 
in a Greek temple like the Madeleine 
than in a Gothic church. The ample 
area, the broad nave and choir, the full 
view of the altar from all sides, contri- 
bute to the desired result. Far be it 
from me to speak of these imposing cere- 
monies as an empty pageant. Why 
should “The Showing of the Lord’s 
Death” be ever other, in a Christian’s 
eyes, than a most solemn thing, whether 
with or without pomp or ceremony? 
Only it is permitted to wish that all 
might be done in a tongue understood 
of the people, and that the people were 
called upon to take their fair share by 
audible responses, instead of being re- 
duced to the condition of lookers-on. 
I think we scarcely appreciate all our 
advantages in this respect; we count 
common blessings cheap. It should be 
remembered, too, by those who object 
to ritual in our English churches, that 
taking things at the worst, allowing for 
the most gorgeous robes and flaming 
lights and clouds of incense, there would 
still be a vast difference between an 
intelligible and an unintelligible service, 
not to speak of peculiar tenets. With 
us, the people at least know all that is 
going forward ; no amount of ritual can 
so obscure the meaning as to take away 
the facts. It is not so with Roman 
worship, whether in Paris or in Rome. 
There ceremonial seems to swallow mean- 
ing, and the absence of any direct appeal 
to the intellectual faculty is apt to en- 
gender a state of polite indifference on 
the part of educated lookers-on. What 
an affliction it would be to the hasty 
British temperament, to have to sit or 
stand out so many ceremonial perform- 
ances to which you attach next to no 
meaning ; but the Frenchman is never 
lacking to the convenances. I repeat, 
then, that the French, the Parisians in 
particular, learn equanimityin this school, 
and are seasoned for almost any amount 
of solemn waiting and resigned en- 
durance, 
L 
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The Mass was followed by a grand 
Te Deum, and then all the world 
streamed forth to the public shows, the 
chiefest of which was, I think, the 
regatta, about which I need say little. 

The Place des Invalides, the chief 
centre of attraction, was crowded with 
booths, shows, and people, chiefly pea- 
sants, presenting very much the aspect 
of a large country fair at home, only 
more orderly and less exciting. There 
were two large open-air theatres, “ mili- 
tary spectacles,” where troops kept 
marching to and fro upon the stage, 
chasing imaginary Bedouins and Mexi- 
eans, and discharging musketry without 
end. There were jugglers, too, dancers 
and tumblers, harlequins and jack- 
puddings, but all, I must add, clothed 
with unalterable gravity and dignity,— 
solemn as judges, conscious “artists,” like 
the very shoeblacks of this country. 
After all, this innocent vanity seems to 
give a higher import to life in all its 
forms, but we could never attain to it. 


Our nature is not art, and the French 
is. Such a thing as a genuine French 
clown is not to be procured for love or 


money. All Frenchmen have too keen 
a sense of native dignity to bear the 
being laughed at in their own persons. 
Lite is too serious a thing for them. 
Fun, I am sorry to say, in this country 
is mostly of the “ fast” order, and a 
little malice generally enters into it: 
and of course nothing of this kind 
would be permitted publicly. The 
thorough good-nature which lies at the 
bottom of almost all English “ chaff” is 
scarcely native here. Werarely draw blood 
in these encounters of our wits ; we do 
not wish to do so. Compare the guileless- 
ness of Punch with the malice of Chari- 
vari, and the same thing is true of high 
and low. But what strikes one chiefly 
is the intense gravity of this French 
mob out for a day of pleasure,—not a 
loud word, scarcely a laugh, nor a 


grimace, The power of treating common ° 


things jocosely is denied to this people. 
They cannvt understand the irony of 
Englishmen, on great occasions and on 
small; our disposition to laugh at 
ourselves, combined with true earnest- 


ness ; the irony for instance of our great 
national representative, Shakespeare, 
in the more serious situations, which is 
so intensely national, and so perfectly 
consistent with thoroughness. Do not 
ask this people to be merry in our sense 
of the word, to be humorous or light- 
hearted. On the other hand, there is 
perfect order, not the least disposition 
to quarrelling or fault-finding, no excess 
of any kind, no rudeness, no drunken- 
ness, no hurry. Though it had ceased 
to rain for some time, a great many 
elderly people held up their umbrellas 
still, which obstructed the view of the 
“spectacles,” but nobody protested. This, 
like any other inconvenience, was simply 
accepted as a decree of destiny. No 
symptom of liquor of any kind appeared. 
Amidst these actual hundreds of thou- 
sands a tipsy person would be an 
anomaly. Universal politeness prevails, 
which operates as an admirable check on 
bad temper. Brutality is really ashamed 
to exhibit itself, even if the tendency 
exists. Everybody wishes to be thought 
“gentil,” and well acquainted with 
good breeding. There is no snobbery, 
and universal respect for women, who 
are indeed by far the stronger sex, work 
far harder, talk much louder, and are 
manifestly the ruling power. Working 
men even pitch their voices softly ; 
almost all French women have a ten- 
dency to scream. Still there is some- 
thing funereal to us in the gravity of 
these decent revellers, in the absence of 
the faintest approximation to humour. 
In the “ Cirque,” the Parisian Astley’s, 
English clowns are employed, from the 
impossibility of finding French ones, and 
these countrymen of ours are amusing 
enough with a native sense of drollery, 
but they are not allowed to display it. 
Orders have been positively given by 
the French managers that no joke should 
be attempted which is not set down in 
the “programme.” The cast-iron military 
spirit could not brook to hear the 
slightest opening for variety, or @ 
momentary stroke of humour. But this 
French mob in the Place des Invalides 
is perfectly happy according to its 
ideal, thoroughly contented, scrupulously 
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polite, and intensely dignified. That 
“grand serieux” about little things, 


which is so intensely French, is precisely . 


what Englishmen can never get recon- 
ciled to ; it seems to absorb the salt of 
life. No doubt, our perpetual banter 
would fatigue them quite as much. We 
pretend to take everything lightly, and 
they are intensely serious about blowing 
their noses. Riding in a merry-go-round 
is a solemn undertaking here. 

At last it was time to stroll home- 
wards. Unfortunately, when the even- 
ing came rain set in with a high wind, 
and the illuminations were spoiled. The 
one thing that was not affected was the 
good humour of the people and that im- 
perturbable patience which always comes 
out strong under difficulties. Would 
we possessed a little of it, and did not 
indulge our every whim! It is perhaps 


unjust to charge our working people 
with habits of self-indulgence, while 
almost all our seeming millionaires are 
out at elbow, and all the world appears to 


have lost the secret of self-denial and 
of foresight. Just remember these two 
things when you judge French working 
people: there is not a union in the 
country, and almost all the artisans and 
all the peasantry have laid by enough in 
youth and manhood to provide for old 
age. 

There has been talk in some quarters 
this year about devoting the immense 
sum appropriated to this Napoleonic 
feast to some popular charities in the 
future, but I should say that only pur- 
blind observers could spread such a 
report. Holidays of this kind seem to 
me peculiarly needful for the French 
people. There is little capacity for 
boisterous mirth in the nation’s charac- 
ter, but only the greater need of amuse- 
ment. The French have no initiative, 
no “go” in them. I.cannot find an 
apter word. Their institutions may 
have something to do with it, but I 
think race has more. Where there 
is little spontaneous enthusiasm, and 
no high spirits, pleasures must be 
provided. I know many people will 
persist in doubting all this, and retain 
their impression that the English are 
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cold, but that is because they are de- 
ceived by the quiet manners of the 
upper and middle classes. English re- 
serve, when it comes into operation, 
produces an artificial solemnity. But 
see an English crowd under the influ- 
ence of any exciting feeling, and you 
will not doubt the strength of their 
emotions. They do not cheer to hear 
themselves, but from an irrepressible 
impulse, unknown to most foreigners, 
and Frenchmen in particular. 

Which state of things shall the mo- 
ralist approve or disapprove the most? 
The bane of our system, or want of 
system, is plainly licence, culminating 
in lawlessness, vice, disorder. And yet 
we could not find it in our heart to 
change our nation’s disposition wholly. 
It seems to me at least that we have a 
richer soil to work on in the national 
character: our people are more open to 
noisy mischief, and more self-indulgent ; 
but then they have far livelier instincts 
of loyalty, reverence, and devotion. 
They stand less upon their dignity, but 
they have a far keener appreciation of 
the ridiculous. A Frenchman smiles 
(if he does not frown) at what is out of 
the way or inconsistent: an English- 
man laughs right out, but without 
malice, at every kind of make-believe, 
but has a genuine respect for a true 
gentleman or lady. If true temperance 
principles (not total abstinence) should 
spread amongst us and prevail—as we 
must all hope and pray—the English 
will be a noble people. A clergyman 
must be pardoned for looking at things 
from a clerical point of view, and re- 
cording his conviction that it is most 
desirable that the English: Church, with 
her chastened beauty and. wise largeness 
of spirit, should be able to reach these 
masses and leaven them with the influ- 
ence of hope and faith, should open her 
sanctuaries to the masses, and win their 
confidence. Then I believe that we 
might live to see a crowd in one of our 
gréat cities holiday-making, a sight in 
which all good men might rejoice. There 
is little to offend in Paris even now. 
Vice does not display its deformity 
openly as with us: the dangerous classes 
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either hide themselves in nooks and 
crannies, or take a certain aspect of refine- 
ment ; but we miss English heartiness. 
We are either better or worse than the 
French people, and their mediocrity is 
not precisely golden. Still one under- 
stands how they must look down on 
our coarseness and brutality, and hug 
themselves in the conviction of a higher 
civilization. Human nature is an im- 
perfect thing at best. Let us all work 
towards a union of the good qualities of 
either people. If we could teach our 
people foresight and a little self-denial, 
we should cease to have these swarms 
of paupers, these extremes of misery, 
which constitute our standing national 
reproach. It is mainly because a con- 
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siderable increase of the suffrage would 
tend to give habits of self-respect and, 
as we hope, of self-control to working 
men, that thoughtful statesmen such as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer are 
anxious to move in this direction. Mr. 
Gladstone has told us as much. As 
prudent, as cautious, as habitually self- 
denying as the Gallic race, we shall 
never make the Anglo-Saxon; but if 
the same sense of moral, social, and 
political responsibility which our middle 
classes habitually exhibit could be 
brought home to the hearts and minds 
of our workpeople, all our really valu- 
able institutions would be thrice as safe 
as they are, and England would be a far 
happier, as well as a far richer, country. 


ON EARLY PHILOSOPHY. 


BY PROFESSOR BAIN, 


Tue human race behoved to exist a very 
long time before giving any record of 
itself ; so that we are baulked in our 
natural curiosity to know the beginnings 


of many civilized institutions. The 
origin of language has several explana- 
tions, all more or less hypothetical. In 
regard even to the structure of human 
society, the earliest recorded polities 
have traces of still older forms. The 
commencement of the various religious 
beliefs prevailing in the ancient world, 
and their connexion one with another, 
are wholly unaccounted for. Morality 
has passed through various forms his- 
torically known, but its beginnings are 
necessarily interwoven with the begin- 
nings of society and government. Some 
of the departments of Fine Art began in 
historic times ; at the date of the first 
authentic records of Greece, there was 
no architecture, no sculpture, no painting 
in that country where they afterwards 
rose to such heights ; and, excepting the 
rude strumming of the lyre to accompany 
poetic recitation, no music. There was 
only one form of poetry, the epic ; that 


being the probable consummation of 
ages of intellectual effort. 

Of all the products of the human 
mind arising under the historic eye, the 
foremost is unquestionably philosophy 
or science. By these designations, we 
understand knowledge in its highest 
form ; the form distinguished by two 
attributes, Certainty and Generality. The 
inferior kinds of knowledge are either 
vague and inaccurate—as, for example, 
an uninstructed person’s knowledge of 
the laws of the outer world, of his own 
body, or his own mind; or else, if ac- 
curate, of narrow and special application, 
like the sailor’s knowledge of the me- 
chanics of a ship; he knows the lever 
and the pulley in the ship's tackle, but 
he understands nothing of the general, 
the all-comprehending laws of motion 
and force. Now, in order to secure these 
two attributes, certainty and generality, 
philosophy or science has to employ a 
special machinery, a technical procedure ; 
there is needed an elaborate scheme of 
verification—by observation, experiment 
and so forth—to arrive at certainty ; 
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and abstract language and uncouth sym- 
bols to attain and embody generality. 
A happy phrase of Ferrier very nearly 
embraces both attributes ; he calls phi- 
losophy, truth and reason combined— 
“ Reasoned Truth.” 

It so happens that this superior know- 
ledge, marked by certainty and by gene- 
rality, this reasoned truth, originated at 
a time and place where history casts a 
faint glimmer. It arose in the Grecian 
or Hellenic race, and in an outlying set- 
tlement of a portion of that race,—the 
Ionic colonies on the jagged coast of 
Asia Minor, consisting of twelve cities, 
from Miletus at the mouth of the Me- 
ander on the south, to Phocwa in the 
gulf of Smyrna on the north. The 
lonians were of the same breed as the 
Athenians, and they are found in their 
Asiatic settlements from the date of the 
earliest authentic records in the eighth 
century before Christ. Looking at the 
map, we observe that their entire coast- 
line, with all its indentations, hardly 
exceeds a hundred miles. 

The epoch of the great philosophic 
outburst was towards the middle of the 
sixth century before Christ—twenty- 
four centuries back. It was a period of 
great political ferment and revolution ; 
the age when the coarse, rough-shod 
despotisms were giving way to consti- 
tutions more or less popular and liberal ; 
the French Revolution epoch of anti- 
quity ; a time of fervour, aspiration, and 
intellectual stir. 

What, besides political freedom, there 
was in these Ionic settlers, with their 
plots of land—on which they grew 
wheat and vines and figs, and kept a 
few cattle—to make them burst their 
narrow routine of occupation, their reli- 
gious superstitions, their homely amuse- 
ments, and rude sports—men whose 
education was a little reading and 
writing, but chiefly hearing, and re- 
citing Homer and some other poets— 
and to make them rise to the heights 
of lofty speculation as to the universe, 
and all its incomprehensible grandeurs 
of stars and planets, sun and moon, day 
and night—we are utterly at a loss to 
determine. It is not an explanation, 
but merely a repetition of the fact in 
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other words, to say, that they were men 
of unparalleled intellectual endowments 
—the exceptions to human mediocrity. 
Emancipated from mechanical drudgery 
by slave labour, a portion of that fine 
race withdrew themselves from vulgar 
amusements to elevated pursuits ; some 
went into the field of politics, others 
embraced poetry, and others the study 
of nature; while it was not uncommon 
for the same man to be politician, poet, 
and philosopher. And we are not to 
suppose that the small number of re- 
nowned individuals were the whole of 
the studious class; every one of the 
original minds must have had about 
him a circle of intelligent pupils, disci- 
ples, or sympathisers. An enduring in- 
terest attaches to these thinkers; we 
look back to them for the genuine be- 
ginnings of reasoned truth, and also for 
the first manifestations of the errors in 
method that oppressed the subsequent 
career of science. 

The first stage of Grecian philosophy 
is marked out bv the labours of twelve 
men ; beginning at Thales, ‘and ending 
with Demokritus. These are the first 
nature - philosophers, the men _ that 
studied nature as a whole, and chiefly 
material or external nature, with a view 
to explain it upon some grand, single, 
primitive, or pervading agency, to the 
exclusion of the gods, who had before 
them been in undivided possession of 
the field. The second stage commences 
with “the double-tongued and all-object- 
ing” Zeno the Eleatic, and embraces 
Sokrates. This stage was marked by 
severa! striking features. It was the 
epoch of what is called Dialectics, or 
organized controversy and debate, re- 
quiring, as an essential part of reasoned 
truth, the full statement of the negative 
side of every question. 

The present article will be princi- 
pally occupied with a brief account of 
the views and speculations of the twelve 
beginners—the men of the first epoch— 
ranging from the first half of the sixth 
century to the end of the fifth, B.c. 
They are difficult to remember without 
some simplifying method ; there is an 
alliteration (of the letter X) in three 
or four of the chief names, very distract- 
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ing to the memory. Although divisible 
into schools, we must describe them in 
the order of date. Six are of the Lonian 
school, named from the mother colony ; 
three are Eleatics, from the town of 
Elea in Southern Italy ; two are named 
Atomists, from their peculiar doctrine ; 
and one is unique—Pythagoras. The 
order of date is, three Ionians, Pytha- 
goras the unique, two Eleatics, the fourth 
Ionian, the third Eleatic, the fifth and 
sixth Ionians, and the two Atomists. 
Zeno, the double-tongued, who opens 
the second epoch, was a fourth Eleatic.? 
1. The first and predominant ques- 
tion with them all was the Priwevar 
Supstance, the Constituent Element or 
Power, that produced the existing Uni- 
verse. This, with them, behoved to be 
& SINGLE all-pervading"matter or essence, 
such as to give birth to the entire mass 
of existing things, celestial and terres- 
trial. Some of them assigned one of 
the known substances, as water, or air ; 
others set up an abstraction, or fiction 
of language ; others gave Mind (an ab- 
straction too) as the all-producing agent. 
2. Next,to the fundamental substance 
we may place the ConsTITUTION OF THE 
CenestiaAL Bopres in particular, which 
every one of them speculated about :— 
how these were generated out of the 
primal element ; their distances, magni- 
tudes, movements, and material eom- 
position ; how they were related to the 
Earth, and the Earth related to them. 
3. The Larcer TerRestRiaL PHeno- 


MENA— Earthquakes, Stars, Thunder, 
Clouds, Rain—were matters of frequent 
speculation. 

4. The processes of VecreTation and 
Anima Lire receivedashare of attention. 

5, The Human Minp or Sout began 
to be examined by the !ater philosophers 
of the series we are now considering. 
Regarding it, the problems were—(1) Its 
Nature, or Essence, generally accounted 
a highly ethereal matter; (2) the mys- 
terious subject of Perception by the 
Senses, or the way that external objects 
communicate with the mind,—a vast 
problem not yet exhausted ; and (3) the 
distinction of the contrasted faculties of 
Sense and Reason—Perception and Cog- 
nition ; a distinction following on the 
Eleatic distinction between the world of 
appearance and a something lying un- 
derneath all appearances,—an external, 
immutable, Absolute Reality. 

Such are the problems. Let us now 
see the men. 

The sixth century B.c. discloses the 
three first Ionians—Thales, Anaximan- 
der, Anaximenes—all of the colony and 
town of Miletus, on the left or south 
bank of the Meeander near its mouth. 
From the neighbouring hills ought to 
be apparent, forty miles out at sea, 
the otherwise memorable little island of 
Patmos. 

Tuaces might soon be despatched, if 
we gave only what the severest histo- 
rical criticism has left us as his portion. 
Stripping off all subsequent commen- 


1 The following Table is a summary view of the details given in the text :— 
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taries and interpolations we have nothing 
but a sentence to the effect—“ Water is 
“ the material that everything has arisen 
“from, and consists in.” As regards 
succeeding theories, we are instructed as 
to the powers, forces, or manner of 
working, through whose means the 
alleged primary element became all 
things that we see in heaven and in 
earth ; but, in the case of Thales and 
his element, there is nothing but con- 
jecture. We may imagine him to have 
been arrested by the extent and the 
capabilities of the ocean and the watery 
streams ; by the far-reaching influence 
of the rain ; by the liquid elements of 
the animal body; and by the Protean 
aptitudes of water for passing, on the 
one hand, into a solid state, and, on the 
other, into air; and we may suppose 
that he saw in this pervading element a 
sufficient basis for explaining all things 
whatsoever. As a Greek, gone but a 
little way in speculation, he could not 
escape endowing his great first agent, 
the primeval Water, with a sort of 
vitality or personality, which would 
answer to him for the moving power 
that brought about all the needful trans- 
formations ; but it was a gloss of after- 
times to represent him as endowing the 
primal substance with a god or spirit. 

Thales is chiefly remarkable as being 
the first to break off from the polythe- 
istic scheme of the world. The Greek 
of his day (says Grote) never asked 
what produces rain, thunder, and earth- 
quakes, but who rains, thunders, and 
shakes the earth; and was satisfied 
with the answer— Zeus, or Poseidon 
(Neptune). To be told of physical 
agencies—water, air, or fire—was not 
merely unsatisfactory: it was absurd, 
ridiculous, and impious. All this had 
to be overcome by Thales before enter- 
ing on his career of speculation. We 
cannot well over-rate the greatness of 
the moment when any man could bring 
himself to such a radical change of 
view. It was the beginning of the pos- 
sibility of science, a turning-point in the 
history of the race, unsurpassed by the 
greatest subsequent discoveries, by the 
Copernican astronomy, or the New- 
tonian gravitation. 


To Thales were attributed Astrono- 
mical and other doctrines, but on no 
good authority. He wrote nothing, 
and even to Aristotle he was a man 
shrouded in the mists of antiquity ; 
one remark of Aristotle touching his 
astronomy was, that he made the earth 
repose or float upon the all-pervading 
water. His alleged prediction of a famous 
eclipse is disposed of by Sir G. C. Lewis 
in his most consummate’ style of his- 
torical criticism (“ Astronomy of the 
Ancients,” p. 85). 

» Thales was universally reputed in 
antiquity the founder of geometry. 

The second Ionian, also of Miletus, 
ANAXIMANDER, was the younger con- 
temporary, companion, and disciple of 
Thales (610—547 b.c.). Inasmuch as 
he committed his doctrines to writing, 
there is more certainty respecting them. 

1. As to the common problem of the 
one primeval substance, the self-ex- 
istent, all-producing element, he de- 
parted from Thales, and entered on an 
original route, where he has had too 
many followers. Instead of selecting 
from the actual materials of the globe, 
some preponderating ingredient—water 
or air—which selection he possibly saw 
to be attended with difficulties, he fell 
upon an imaginary substance or abstrac- 
tion, called by a name that is translate! 
the Indeterminate or the Infinite. He 
stripped, in imagination, existing sub- 
stances of all their peculiarities—the 
solidity of earth, the liquidity of water, 
the tenuity of air; and supposed a 
common something at the bottom, pure 
and simple body, containing, in latent 
form, the great fundamental contraries, 
hot—cold, moist—dry, &c. together with 
a self-developing force, and being, in its 
own nature, immortal and indestructible. 
It seemed to him that a mother element 
having as yet no special attributes, but 
having the power to shoot out into all 
the definite varieties of matter, to become 
everything that there is, was a fairer 


_ Start than any one determined and fully- 


formed substance, as water, which, before 
it could become earth, marble, or gold, 
had first to denude itself of its own dis- 
tinctive properties. Having conceived 
the general idea, he developed its work- 
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ings so as to conform to appearances in 
this manner. The determinate sub- 
stances were always lapsing back into 
the indeterminate, being, as it were, in 
a privileged condition, which they had 
soon to quit. The manner of proceeding 
was described as separation or “ excre- 
tion ;” the forces—heat and cold—came 
out first, and their mixture made fluidity 
or water, whence, by farther separations, 
came earth, air, fire; the heavy ele- 
ments, earth and water, took the lowest 
place, and air and fire the highest. 

2. Then as to his astronomy. High- 
est and remotest was the all-encompass- 
ing sphere of fire, originally a diffused 
mass, but broken up and aggregated in 
separate masses, named the heavenly 
bodies. These were arranged in three 
successive spheres: the highest, the 
sun ; the next, the moon ; the nearest, 
the stars. The sun and moon he arbi- 
trarily estimated at twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine times the size (circumfer- 
ence) of the earth; but he seemed 
unable to apply the familiar experience 
that would suggest the placing of the 
smallest-looking bodies (the stars) at the 
greatest distance. There was a regular 
generation and decay of the heavenly 
bodies, from and to the indeterminate. 
The earth was round like a cylinder ; 
the depth he assumed at one-third of 
the breadth. At first it had been half- 
fluid or mud, and had been dried up by 
the sun; the analogy of making bricks 
was good enough for making worlds. 
The position of the earth was the centre 
of the universe; it stood stationary 
amid the revolving spheres, there being 
no sufficient reason for its moving one 
way rather than another. This primitive 
and very natural opinion as to the posi- 
tion and fixity of the earth was seldom 
departed from in early philosophy. 

Anaximander also gave explanations 
of meteorology, earthquakes, &c. Better 
still, he was the first to make a map. 
He scratched on a brass plate the out- 
line of the then known countries. 

The generation of animals was from 
the primitive mud ; the lower orders, 
as fishes, were first formed, and when 
the earth became firm, there appeared 
the higher animals and man, 


Thus, with an impulse in the right 
direction in some respects, Anaximander 
set the example of the gigantic vice of 
imparting real existence and material 
agency to the abstractions created by 
language. 

The third Ionian was ANAXIMENEs, 
the companion, disciple, and successor 
of Anaximander. He was born about 
575. Of course he knew all that Thales 
and Anaximander had thought, and he 
departed from both, or rather took a 
mixed or middle course ; he would not 
adopt water with Thales, nor a pure 
abstraction like the other; but he re- 
garded air as the foundation element, 
an element of apparently boundless 
extent, joining heaven with earth, the 
medium of the most important processes 
in the economy of life. He further— 
and this seems to be his chief amend- 
ment upon the others—took particular 
notice of the phenomena of condensa- 
tion and rarefaction, real, in fact, and 
more definite as processes than the 
separation or excretion of Anaximander’s 
Indeterminate. The air had an inherent 
generative or self-developing power, 
passing on the one hand to the dense, 
and producing cloud, water, earth, stone ; 
and, on the other hand, to the rare, and 
yielding the sublimed products of fire 
and ether. The idea that mere .conden- 
sation, as when water becomes vapour 
and ice, would amount to all the differ- 
ence between wood, marble, and gold, 
was, of course, a wonderfully facile 
assumption, characteristic of early philo- 
sophy. 

In astronomy, he supposed the earth 
a flat plate resting on the air, as Thales 
placed it on the water. The mass of 
the earth, in common with the sun and 
the moon, was of course, in his general 
hypothesis, condensed or solidified air. 
The stars were fixed like studs or nails, 
in a solid crystalline sphere, which re- 
volves by the force of the air in a 
horizontal whirl, without descending 
below the horizon. In like manner the 
sun does not descend beneath the earth, 
but merely passes into the shadows of 
the mountains; his heat arising from 
his rapid motion, to which he is some- 
how impelled by the movement of the 
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crystalline sphere of the stars. There 
could have been no correct astronomical 
observation present to the mind of this 
philosopher, since he assumes, for the 
38th degree of latitude, a hypothesis of 
celestial rotation true only at the 
equator. 

These three Ionians of Miletus— 
Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes 
—agreed in seeking out a common 
primordial substance endowed with 
powers of transmutation, so as to give 
birth to all known substances, although 
they differed among themselves, as we 
have seen ; two choosing real substances, 
the third an abstraction. The next in 
the Ionian line is Herakleitus, of 
Ephesus ; but he is a good deal later, 
being separated seventy years from 
Anaximenes, during which interval 
other ideas have got afloat. We must 
therefore interrupt the Ionian succession, 
and cross to the settlements of the 
Italian Greeks. The first we encounter 


there is Pythagoras, the Unique. 
The birthplace of PytHacoras made 


him Ionian; it was the considerable 
island of Samos, on the Ionian coast, 
beween Miletus and Ephesus. Both 
Thales and Anaximander were living at 
Miletus close by, when Pythagoras was 
born ; and Anaximenes was forty-five, 
when Pythagoras, about thirty, and 
already famous over Ionia for his many 
bold and original ideas, emigrated (530 
B.c. as is supposed) to Kroton, and 
ultimately to Metapontum, in Southern 
or Lower Italy. In those Italian settle- 
ments he was the founder of a fraternity, 
based, we may suppose, on philosophical 
and religious views, but which extended 
itself to political interference and 
ascendency ; becoming odious on that 
account, it was suppressed, and its 
members scattered by violent means 
about 509 B.c. 

The opinions of Pythagoras himself 
are not directly known; they are only 
presumed from those held by leading 
members of his sect. They present a 
new and remarkable vein of thinking, 
and are important historically as having 
influenced many, among whom we must 
reckon Plato. 

1, As regards the problem common 
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to Early Philosophy, he assigned the 
abstraction NuMBER as the fundamental 
and original element of the whole uni- 
verse. This did not mean simply that 
all things possessed the attribute of 
number, or might be measured and 
numbered, but that number in the ab- 
stract is a self-existent reality, containing 
the material of all other things, together 
with the creating agency for converting 
it into these other things. 

Here we have the second example 
(Anaximander’s Indeterminate being the 
first) of a mere abstraction of the mind 
raised to the rank of a reality by the 
force of the human feelings, coupled 
with the delusion that whatever can be 
separately named must separately exist. 
The world presents many numbered 
things—stars, mountains, men, &c. ; but 
neither can number exist apart from 
things, as Plato supposed, nor can it be 
called the essence or foundations of 
things, as Pythagoras supposed. We 
may also remark as a curious circum- 
stance that the elements of arithmetical 
and geometrical science, generally ac- 
counted dry and vexatious, took posses- 
sion of the early speculative minds, with 
a mystic awe and fascination, of the 
nature of worship. Occasionally in 
modern times the same feeling is exhi- 
bited ; for he was a modern who ex- 
pressed as his highest idea of God, that 
He was the first geometer. 

Pythagoras gave a detailed account of 
the generation of the universe out of 
number. One, or the monad, contained 
the two fundamental contraries, the In- 
determinate and the Determining, which 
give birth to all the rest ; in it the odd 
and the even were contained, but not 
yet separated. Z'wo was the first inde- 
terminate even number ; Zhree the first 
odd and determinate number, having 
beginning, middle, and end, To the first 
four numbers corresponded point, line, 
plane, solid. ive represented colour, 
or visible appearance ; Six, life ; Seven, 


- health, intelligence, &c. ; Light, love or 


friendship. Ten, or the dekad, was the 
full and perfect number, the guide and 
principle of life to the universe and to 
humanity. 

2. The astronomy of the Pythagoreans, 
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besides its relating to this grand theory 
of number, had several specialities. It 
was the first system that removed the 
earth from the centre of the universe, and 
gave it a motion in an orbit round the 
centre. That centre, however, was not 
the sun ; but an imaginary mass of fire, 
called by such mystic names as the 
“ Hearth of the Universe,” the ‘ House 
or Watch-tower of Jupiter,” “ The Altar 
of Nature,” “The Mother of the Gods :” 
round this, ten bodies moved in circles. 
Farthest removed was the heaven, con- 
taining the fixed stars ; then the several 
planets ; then the sun, the moon, the 
earth, and within the orbit of the earth 
a counter-earth (antichthon), an imagi- 
nary body never seen from the earth, 
and having no assignable function ex- 
cept in lunar eclipses, where it might 
act as the eclipsing screen; the real 
motive for it being to make up the 
perfect number ten. The respective 
distances of the ten bodies followed nu- 
merical proportions, corresponding to 
musical harmony, with whose principles 
also the Pythagoreans were greatly en- 
tranced; and as the several motions 
could not take place without causing a 
loud sound, the result of the whole was 
the celebrated music of the spheres, 
which, however, was inaudible to us 
because we had heard it without any 
intermission from our birth. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that 
the doctrine of the real motion of the 
earth, first held by Pythagoras, had any- 
thing to do with scientific reasons, or 
made a step towards the Copernican 
system. It was merely the work of a 
bold imagination, and was determined 
exclusively by mystical considerations 
and strong emotions. 

3. In regard to the human mind or 
soul, there were some views afloat of 
Pythagorean origin. When it was said 
that the soul was a number, and a har- 
mony, that would mean nothing pecu- 
liar; for all things were numbers. The 
doctrine of the perpetual existence of 
the soul under the form of transmigration 
was a doctrine of the Pythagoreans, but 
belonging to their religion, and derived 
probably from the still older traditions 
called the Orphic mysteries. ‘The sup- 
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posed imperishable property had nothing 
to do with its being a number or a har- 
mony. 

Our next name is XenopHangs, the 
first Eleatic ; a contemporary of Pytha- 
goras, and, like him, an emigrant from 
Ionia to Italy. (As yet all are of Ionian 
birth.) Elea was a town in the gulf of 
Pestum or Posidonia (now Ascza, fifty 
miles south of Naples). The period of 
eminence of Xenophanes is supposed to 
have been 530—500 B.c. He may have 
been personally known to all the other 
philosophers except Thales, but he did 
not follow the lead of any one of them, 
He was rather, in the first instance, a 
great religious innovator. He made a 
furious onslaught on the received theo- 
gony, and on Homer and Hesiod, who 
were its chief expounders. Ie condemns 
the discreditable exploits attributed to 
the gods, and calls in question their 
very existence, showing them to be mer 
human creatures after the human form ; 
and, with pungent sarcasm, remarks that 
the negroes made their gods black ; and 
that if horses and lions were to turn 
religious, they would make gods of their 
own species. 

As if the reverse of wrong must be 
right, Xenophanes set up a vast abstrac- 
tion, made out of denials of all that 
Polytheism affirmed. Fora plurality of 
agencies, he substituted one that had 
neither generation, succession, beginning, 
end, nor division of parts; something 
indeed that may be named by language, 
(because language can put together in- 
possibles,) but which no imagination can 
conceive or realize. This vast unchange- 
able, indivisible, eternal One, he identi- 
fied with God, “ Wherever I turned 
“ my mind (he said) everything resolved 
‘itself into One and the same; all 
“ things existing came back always and 
“ everywhere into one similar and per- 
“ manent nature.” He had the craving 
for unity, common to the early philoso- 
phers, and he constructed a unity on a 
plan of negations, so as to exclude all 
the properties that he thought beneath 
the dignity of the source of all things, 
the great First Cause. He found, how- 
ever, that his difficulties were only com- 
mencing: for how could such a petrified 
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entity be the origin of all the variety 
and complexity, the succession and the 
change of actual things? He by no 
means understated this difficulty, nor 
explained it away by the easy assump- 
tions that were so frequent in early 
speculation ; it really oppressed him with 
the sense of a contradiction that he could 
not resolve. The primal element must 
be One, indivisible and unchangeable ; 
that alone is the eternal, self-existent 
reality. The world in appearance is 
many, divisible, and changeable; but 
only in appearance, and with reference 
to our perceptions and beliefs, which do 
not rise at once to the great fundamental 
unity. 

In this strange fiction of Xenopbanes 
we have the beginning of world-famed 
theories. It was the starting-point of 
Pantheism, or the identity of the world 
and God, and also of Ontology, or the 
distinction between reality and appear- 
ance, Noumenon and Phenomenon, the 
Absolute and the Relative. We shall 
see a little way into the developments 
of these beginnings. 

Xenophanes was thus a sort of link 
between the Ionian physical schools, 
and the more properly metaphysical 
systems. He was also a speculator in 
astronomy, like the Ionians. Whereas 
the others had regarded the earth as a 
shallow plate floating in space, he gave 
it an infinite depth, with reservoirs of 
fire and water, which exhaled clouds, 
constituting sun, moon, and stars ; these 
being alternately lighted up and extin- 
guished like so many lamps. To redeem 
these visionary flights, he made the geo- 
logical observation that sea-shells and the 
prints of fishes were found inland and on 
mountain tops, and drew the inference 
that these places must have once been 
under water. 

Parmenives of Elea is the second 
Eleatic, 520—460 z.c. He adopts the 
great fictitious entity of Xenophanes, 
with all its difficulties, and tries to show 


the way out of them. According to him,- 


the great primal element, the foundation 
reality of things, is, as Xenophanes said, 
One, indivisible, unchangeable ; but he 
gives it, besides durability, the attribute 
of extension, or the occupation of space. 
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It was this unsubstantial, inane, but 
extended, something, this accumulation 
of negative attributes, that was alone true, 
real, and absolute. All else belonged to 
the region of mere opinion, supposition, 
appearance, mutability. The contradic- 
tion between the two was reconciled, or 
rather countenanced and repeated, by a 
corresponding contradiction or contrast 
in the human mind; namely, reason 
against sense. The highest reality, the 
immaculate One, was ascertained by rea- 
son, the gloss of appearance was discerned 
by sense. The immutable therefore does 
not after all generate the mutable, the 
plurality of the things seen ; this mutable 
and various universe is only a phantas- 
magoria—a dream of our senses, 

In short, by an effort of abstraction, 
Parmenides thought away all the pro- 
perties of things except time and space, 
duration and extension: these alone 
were the perennial realities ; they had 
the merit of unbroken continuity ; all 
else was divisible, numerable, variable, 
changing, full of contradictions, deriving 
validity only from the inferior region 
of the senses. 

The One of Parmenides was not looked 
upon by him as Deity ; therein he dif- 
fered from his master. For the theo- 
logical government of the world he 
readmitted the gods and goddesses 
indignantly expelled by Xenophanes ; 
his One was a philosophical, and not 
a religious entity. 

But neither did Parmenides disdain 
to speculate like other philosophers 
in this region of the sensible and the 
phenomenal. Like all the rest, he had 
a system of astronomy, with some points 
in common with Xenophanes his master, 
and some points of his own. He is 
said to have identified the Evening-star 
and the Morning-star as the same body, 
and to have made the very important 
stride of regarding the earth as spherical ; 
which none of the rest had done. His 
theories of the stars and of the nature 
of celestial illumination are scarcely 
worth repeating. 

These two Eleatics wrote their doc- 
trines, using the medium of verse, which 
was considered in their day the only 
form suited to written composition. 
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Returning to Ionia, we encounter 
Heraxkueitus of Ephesus, called the 
Obscure, because he affected a senten- 
tious, obscure, and oracular style of 
composition. He is the fourth Ionian, 
and takes up the Ionian thread, although 
probably subject to Pythagorean and 
Eleatic influences; he mentions both 
Pythagoras and Xenophanes, the Eleatic 
founder. His philosophy is considered 
to have had great influence in Greece. 
The early commentators read him as 
having proclaimed jie as the universal 
element and great first cause of all 
things; thus merely ringing another 
change on the Ionian philosophies of 
water and air. But when his fragments 
are all studied in connexion, it appears 
that his meaning was different. Fire 
was a metaphorical illustration of a 
metaphysical meaning. His real theory 
is a contrast or contradiction of the 
Eleatic view of One, Indivisible, and 
Immutable ; he affirmed, on the con- 
trary, that the foundation of all things 
was mutation, transition, alternate gene- 
ration, and destruction. There was here 
the same gross abuse of abstract lan- 
guage as in the other metaphysical 
theories—the representation of a prin- 
ciple of change in the abstract, as apart 
from all changing things ; but undoubt- 
edly this doctrine had the advantage of 
representing the facts of the world, as 
well as of giving the denial to the 
Eleatics, a pleasure that Herakleitus 
was probably not insensible to. The 
principle of mutability was stated under 
many metaphors—fire consuming its 
own fuel, water always flowing, opposite 
currents meeting and conflicting, war, con- 
test, retributive justice, &c. Things are 
ever produced, but nothing is permanent ; 
all existences pass round into their con- 
traries, waking into sleeping, light into 
darkness. So incessant is the work of 
destruction and renovation, that every- 
thing both is and is not, a paradox 
reminding us of Hegel’s doctrine: 
“ Being and not-being are the same.” 

Like the others, he has his astronomy, 
and with a better right than some of 
them. His most original idea was that 
the celestial lights were contained in 
bowls or troughs ; and the eclipses of 


the sun, and the phases of the moon, 
arose from the dark side being turned 
round. His doctrine as to the luminosity 
of the heavenly bodies was a repetition 
of Xenophanes’s doctrine of terrestrial 
exhalations set on fire and compressed. 

From Herakleitus we have a theory 
of the human soul. Of course it too 
must share in the principle of mutation, 
and be a thing of movement and change. 
Such, however, was its intrinsie and 
superior activity, that the body, which 
was, comparatively speaking, stationary 
and fixed, was to it as a prison, keeping 
it from free intercourse with the uni- 
versal life of things. The real dignity 
of the soul consisted in its cognizance 
of the universal; and the more men 
advanced in rationality, the more they 
went out of themselves, and studied the 
general scheme of the universe. This 
doctrine was a crude way of stating the 
great principle of the Stoical philosophy, 
the merging of the interests of each in- 
dividual in the interests of the universe 
as a whole, 

The next in order, the eighth of the 
twelve and the third Eleatic, takes us 
to Sicily, among whose Greek colonists 
many eminent men arose. The town 
of Agrigentum, on the south coast of 
Sicily, still called Gergenti, gave birth 
to Empepokuies, from whom we have, 
for the first time in form, the doctrine 
of the Four Elements. He is reckoned 
among the Eleatics, because, dissenting 
from the Ionians, he followed Parme- 
nides in rejecting all real generation 
and destruction, although the meaning 
he put upon this rejection was peculiar. 
He assumed the four elements—earth, 
water, air, fire—as eternal, inexhaustible, 
simple, homogeneous, equal, and co-ordi- 
nate. In short, to him all solid bodies 
were the same, all liquids, and so on. 
He assumed, as moving principles or 
forces, love and enmity—abstractions 
personified, just the very worst entities 
for philosophical explanation. Genera- 
tion then was simply the embracing of 
elements, the many becoming one ; de- 
struction their separation, the one be- 
coming many. ‘This was, no doubt, 
a step in advance, and is something 
plainly allied to the modern chemical 
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doctrines of combination and decom- 
position. 

But now the opposing forces, love 
and enmity, are not always equally 
operative: there are times when love 
predominates, and times when hatred 
predominates, times of construction and 
of destruction, going round in a cycle. 
The world began with an empire of love 
or combination, a sort of primitive 
chaotic union ; at the period prescribed 
by fate, the empire of enmity, or dis- 
integration, commenced, disjoining and 
distending the compacted mass, and 
leading to the separation of the elements, 
like going to like—fire to fire, air to 
air, and so forth. Thus came the set- 
tling of the four elements into their 
respective places, and also the formation 
of the heavens and the earth, in a 
manner that we need not waste time in 
detailing. 

But besides his great cosmical theory, 
and its astronomical developments, Em- 
pedokles went into the explanations 
of the ordinary terrestrial phenomena, 
as the generation of plants and of 
animals, which had their birth from 
the four elements under the two forces. 
First came plants, then mutilated frag- 
ments of animals, then monsters that 
were neither one thing nor another ; 
after which came the true combinations 
of plants, animals, and men, and the 
“long-lived gods.” He even gave 
minute explanations of the leading 
animal functions—as respiration, nutri- 
tion, generation, and so forth. His 
prevailing idea was the porosity of the 
body, and the passing of air inwards 
and outwards, with an accompanying 
flux and reflux of blood, all which would 
be utterly indifferent to us, but for what 
is next to be mentioned. 

The way that the mind is acted on 
by outward things, as in looking at 
the sun, is one of the great problems of 
philosophy, and keenly debated at this 

our. With Empedokles, we find the 
first attempt at a solution, which solu- 
tion is based on the doctrine of effluvia 
passing through the pores of the body. 
All substances are casting off effluvia, 
and these enter the system at all points ; 
while by the different effects that they 
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have upon the several sensitive organs, 
we distinguish one thing from another. 
Man being composed of the four ele- 
ments, the effluvia of earth came upon 
his earthy element, water upon the 
watery, and so on ; like coming to like, 
and thereby attaining their distinct per- 
ception. So in vision, the element of 
external fire, or light, encountered the 
fire element within the eye ; for although 
the eye-ball is created externally with 
an earthy or solid substance, it is made 
up internally (he said) of fire and water. 
Hearing was the shock of the external 
air, first upon the solid parts of the ear, 
and through them upon the air within. 
Smell was his easiest explanation, being 
an undoubted case of effluvia, although 
his opponents denied even this case. 
In taste and touch, immediate contact 
of solid with solid would supply the 
necessary condition of like coming to 
like, without effluvia. Crude as this 
hypothesis was, it contained the essen- 
tial features of by far the most widely- 
received doctrine on this perplexing 
subject. 

Our ninth name is ANAXAGORAS 
(500—430 3B.c.), by birth an Ionian 
(birth-place Clazomene, near the gulf 
of Smyrna), and of the Ionic succession, 
being the fifth of the line. He went 
and lived at Athens, where he became 
the friend, companion, and instructor 
of Perikles ; he also imparted his views 
to Thucydides the historian, Euripides 
the poet, and Archelaus, who may be 
considered the master of Sokrates. He 
wrote in intelligible prose. 

He agreed with Empedokles in not 
admitting generation and destruction in 
the literal sense, and in regarding them 
solely as union and separation of ele- 
ments. He did not, however, accept 
the four elements as an adequate stock 
of simple bodies. He reckoned that the 
elements were co-extensive with the 
different kinds of matter; as Empe- 
dokles erred in having too few simple 


- bodies, he again made no sufficient 


allowance for possible variety of combi- 
nations. But he had the peculiar notion 
that each material in nature, besides its 
own characteristic simple element, had 
in it a portion of every other element 
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whatsoever ; water had a predominating 
watery element, with a spice of every- 
thing else. The meaning of this odd 
reservation was that he could not admit 
the coming together of two elements 
totally unlike (the attraction of like for 
like being then a sort of axiom in phi- 
losophy), unless there was already in 
each a nucleus of the material of the 
other ; what made water dissolve . salt 
was, a small portion already dissolved 
to attract the rest. 

But of .far deeper interest is the 
moving power assigned by Anaxagoras. 
Even with these nuclei of all things ex- 
isting in each, he still demanded a force 
from without to determine the process 
of change—the regular combination and 
resolution of elements. 

This foree was Nous, or mind, or 
rather an abstraction of his own coining, 
with a certain mixture of material and 
mental attributes. He gave it the 
dignity of being the only pure or un- 
mixed element. It was the thinnest 
and subtlest of all matter, more so than 
either air or fire, but of great energy ; 
unacted upon by matter, it was itself 
active, and the prime mover of all 
change. 

In the first beginning of things, matter 
was a quiescent mass. Nous operated 
upon it to produce a grand rotation 
(the circular movement being alone per- 
fection). By the great velocity of the 
rotation a separation began ; the funda- 
mental contraries, hitherto locked to- 
gether, took their distinct places—dense 
and rare, cold and hot, dark and light, 
wet and dry. Then came the assimila- 
tion of like to like, so as to produce 
distinct and characteristic substances 
by the prominence of the special element 
of each. Hence we have flesh, bone, 
wood, gold, &c. all brought out with 
their distinctive attributes. 

The Nous was not mind properly 
so called, but an entity capable of 
moving the material mass, and’ possess- 
ing a certain knowledge of what it was 
doing. It was more like what is called 
the vital principle, supposed to know its 
own action. Still less was it God, in 
the usual sense of Deity, although all 
those hypotheses of primeval natural 


force are apt to be identified with God, 
especially when an element of know- 
ledge or intelligence is superadded. 
Anaxagoras was a pure Nature-phi- 
losopher, and completely opposed to 
theological causes properly so called; so 
much so, that he was described in an- 
tiquity as the first atheist, as he was the 
proto-martyr,—the first person brought 
to public trial for atheism. Others 
before him had substituted “ mechanical 
“ and unprovidential forces for the direct 
** agency of the gods,” and had “ reduced 
“the heavenly bodies, which were be- 
“lieved to be of a divine nature, to a 
“terrestrial standard, and to earthy 
“ materials ;” but “he spoke out with 
“greater plainness and courage, and 
“ carried his explanations much farther.” 
To the popular mind the sun was still a 
god driving his chariot across the sky 
from east to west ; his describing the 
great luminary as a mass of red-hot 
stone was offensive and atheistic ; so 
was his comparison of the moon to the 
earth, as having plains, mountains, and 
valleys, and possibly inhabitants. This 
popular antipathy was laid hold of by 
the political opponents of his friend 
Perikles : he was brought to trial, when 
an old man of seventy, and, although 
defended by Perikles,/he was condemned, 
and either imprisoned or fined. This 
happened 432 B.c. thirty-three years 
before the trial of Sokrates. 

The tenth name, and the sixth and 
last of the Ionic school, was D1oGenss, 
the contemporary of Anaxagoras, born 
in Apollonia, in the island of Krete. 
He too taught some time at Athens, 
but being obnoxious to the same charge 
as Anaxagoras, and dreading a public 
impeachment, he thought it better to 
quit. He adopted the agency of air, as 
promulgated with Anaximenes, which 
he endowed both with moving power 
and intelligence, like the Nous of 
Anaxagoras. 

We come finally to the two Atomists 
—Levugippus and Demoxritus, their 
characteristic doctrine: originating with 
the first, and deriving its full expan- 
sion from the second. We need, there- 
fore, notice it only as it appeared in the 
hands of Demokritus. It carries us 
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back to the Eleatie theory of the self- 
existent, real, or absolute, as opposed 
to the changeable, the phenomenal, and 
the relative ; the two being mutually 
irreconcilable, and merely made easier 
to accept by the presence of a similar 
contradiction in the mind—reason and 
sense. The Atomists undertook a re- 
conciliation. 

Parmenides had maintained a per- 
manent, immutable, extended, and un- 
broken Something as the only real 
existence. This was, on his part, a 
creature of imagination, a putting to- 
gether of words which, when joined, 
had no meaning, nothing to correspond. 
The Atomists were not to be put off 
with a jumble, a monstrosity, a mermaid 
of speculation ; they laid their hand on 
two real existences, body and empty space, 
or vacuum ; they affirmed both to exist 
(one would suppose so) ; and by their 
alternation the Eleatic continuity was 
broken up, and multiformity or the 
many was thus a real fact ; matter and 
space alternated, and the world was 
Now 


made up of their alternation. 
matter could move, while space gave it 
scope for movement; in every other 
respect, except movement, they admitted 
that matter was unchangeable, and 


eternal. All they had to do, therefore, 
was to cut matter small enough, to divide 
it into atoms of uniform quality (they 
must find something to correspond with 
the big words, One, Permanent, Im- 
mutable, without which no theory would 
go down), but with such differences in 
size and figure, as would in the course 
of union bring about the variety of 
known things. Moreover, Demokritus 
gave way so far to the doctrine of ap- 
pearance in contrast to reality, as to 
say that certain qualities—namely, 
colour, taste, temperature, &c.—were not 
real, but merely came out to our senses ; 
they were phantasmagoric, and not 
fundamental. He excepted, however, 
the qualities of weight and hardness 
(called in modern times primary quali- 
ties), and allowed them to inhere in the 
things themselves, and to be involved 
in the ultimate properties of the primeval 
atoms. A heavy body was a mass of 
atoms more compacted ; hardness grew 
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out of the size and mode of junction of 
the atoms. 

All other qualities, then—light, sound, 
odour, &c.—were merely “ modifications 
of our own sensibility.” This is the 
theory of Demokritus regarding that 
problem of mind or soul, called External 
Perception. 

The best part of the theory of De- 
mokritus was his leaving out all personi- 
fications of love and hatred, all manu- 
factured entities, and his ascribing the 
moving force in his atoms to inherent 
properties of their own, which he ac- 
cepted as a fact, without any further 
explanation. He saw that matter and 
force*were really conjoined in nature, and 
he did not divorcee them, a thing so often 
done by the trickery of abstract words. 

His astronomical theory had a good 
deal in common with his immediate 
predecessors, and is no way important 
in the history of science. In respect to 
learning, ability, and the number and 
variety of his researches and published 
writings, he was scarcely inferior to 
Aristotle, and some of his views were in 
advance of the Stagirite. 

On the mind he speculated largely. 
Like other things, it consisted of atoms, 
which of course must be of the subtlest 
conceivable quality ; they were small, 
globular, penetrating. Sensation con- 
sisted of motions of the mental atoms 
meeting the effluvia or atoms of external 
bodies. He gave at great length ex- 
planations of sight and colours on his 
hypothesis. Intelligence was also the 
internal atomic movement of the several 
atoms, and he accounted for its various 
grades and manifestations by various 
assumptions as to the atomic workings. 

So much for the twelve, the first 
beginners of our proud philosophy. <A 
very few observations must suffice on 
their peculiarities of method. 

1. They agreed in endeavouring to 
dispense with the prevailing polythe- 
istic personal agency, and to make the 


‘universe in some way self-explaining. 


2. They, without exception, demanded 
that the explanation should start from, 
or resolve itself into, some unity. This 
was their first great weakness, and a 
weakness not yet got over. 
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3. They began the vicious practice of 
creating agencies out of abstract lan- 
guage, and then assuming their real 
existence : the Indeterminate, the Abso- 
lute, the Nous, &c. The flexibility of 
language, especially in the use of nega- 
tive particles, enables us to coin names, 
as readily as the king can make knights ; 
but creating worlds to correspond, 
neither man nor king can do that. It 
is easy to form a word “ levity” from 
the name for bodies of light weight, and 
a word “absolute,” which had at first 
a genuine meaning ; it is also easy to 
join the two “absolute levity ;” and 
likewise other combinations, as ‘ unna- 
tural motion,” a “fourth dimension,” a 
“round square,” and so on: but to 
believe that, because we can make the 
phrases, we can find or forge corre- 
sponding realities, is a mere delusion ; 
it shows that the noble instrument of 
language is also a most ignoble source 
of traps and pitfalls, juggles and 
enigmas. 

4, The demand for satisfaction to the 
strong human emotions, or sentiments, 
is equally apparent, and has been equally 
persistent. Indeed, the great language- 
formed abstractions would not have 
been so delusive, if they had not satis- 
fied some powerful emotions. The 
dignity of nature was compatible only 
with circular movement; particulars 
had an unjust hold of existence ; and 
80 on. 

5. The abuse of analogies might be 
largely illustrated from these early 
syst2ms. 

6. But the'circumstance that com- 
pletes and clenches all the other weak- 
nesses is the want of verification ; no 
one in that age had risen to the con- 
ception that whatever was laid down 
respecting nature should be confirmed 
by an appeal to nature itself. Hence, 
although we have plenty of generality 
in the views of the twelve, we have 
very little certainty as yet.! 


1 On the early philosophers, see more 
especially Sir G. C. Lewis's “ Astronomy of the 
Ancients,” Grote’s “Plato,” and Zeller’s 


“Philosophie der Griechen,” vol. i. 
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The second stage of speculation. 
commencing with the Dialectic of the 
double-tongued Zeno, the fourth Eleatic, 
is to us not the least interesting phase 
of Grecian philosophy. But we had 
lately an opportunity of dwelling on 
this point, in connexion with Grote’s 
“Plato,” where it is brought forth, for 
the first time, in due ‘prominence. (See 
July, 1865.) The essence of the Dia- 
lectic method is to place, side by side 
with every doctrine and its reasons, all 
opposing doctrines and their reasons, 
allowing these to be stated in full by 
the persons holding them. No theory 
is to be held as expounded, far less 
proved, unless it stands in parallel 
array to every counter-theory, with 
all that can be said for each, For a 
short time, this system was actually 
maintained and practised; but the 
execution of Sokrates gave it its first 
check, and the natural intolerance of 
mankind rendered its continuance im- 
possible. Since the Reformation, strug- 
gles have been made to regain for the 
discussions of questions generally— 
philosophical, political, moral, and reli- 
gious—the two-sided procedure of the 
law courts, and perhaps never more 
strenuously than now. In Ferrier’s 
work, entitled “Institutes of Meta- 
physics,” the plan of putting proposition 
and counter-proposition side by side, is 
strikingly carried out. He has also 
furnished the motto of free Dialectics— 
“The only light of every truth is its 
contrasting error.” For a_ believer's 
own satisfaction, we should bring 
before him in strength the case of the 
unbeliever. People may! retain a me- 
chanical faith, a string of sound words, 
an hereditary formulaflike a surname, 
or the coat-of-arms of the family ; but if 
they are to have intelligent opinions, 
living convictions, they must know 
every opposing view, in the words, and 
with the reasons, of its upholders. 
That was the momentary phase of 
Philosophy, or Reasoned Truth, four 
centuries before Christ, and that, it 
would seem, is one of the longings of 
the present hour. 





